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The author lacks both the experi- 
nental data and the _ theoretical 
knowledge necessary to write a sci- 
entific paper on queens. But five 
years’ experience as an amateur api- 
arist has provided much interesting, 
yet seemingly very contradictory 
data concerning the characteristics 
and behavior of queens. 

Seeing a large virgin queen for 
the first time, either when looking 
for her or when unexpectedly find- 
ng her in a hive you are examining, 
is a thrill which can be fully appre- 
‘iated only by beekeepers. A simi- 
lar thrill is experienced when gaz- 
ng at a full-bodied queen that fills 
fourteen or more frames with brood 
ind eggs each 21-day period. And, 
nstead of these thrills diminishing 
vith repetition, they actually be- 
‘come more intense. It may be the 
nale in us beekeepers. If so, it is 
safer for a married man to feel that 
way about bee queens than it would 
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Her Majesty, the Queen 
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be to feel that way about human 
queens—except your own. At any 
rate, the climax of looking through 
a hive boiling over with bees, with 
frame after frame compactly filled 
with eggs and brood and numerous 
supers heavy with honey, is to find 
the one individual, the queen, who 
is the direct source of it all. You 
know very definitely that, with a 
mediocre queen in the hive, the bee 
population would be low, the frames 
would be spotted with honey and 
pollen, and the filled supers would 
not be there. It seems quite safe to 
say, in the bee world at least, as is 
the queen so is the hive. As for 
poor father, well, he is gone long 
since and entirely forgotten. Some 
grass blade may be a little greener, 
due to the nitrogen from his decayed 
body, but that is all. If nature had 
not planned a sacrificial death for 
him, he would be merely an idle, 
lazy incumbent in a “beehive” of 
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activity, only to meet with a violent 
death at the hands of his children 
as soon as the fortunes of nature 
take a turn for the worse. And this 
despite the fact that he should be 
given half credit for the excellent 
conditions in the colony. Males, in 
the bee world at least, are not fully 
appreciated. 
Our Best Queen 

Probably the best queen we have 
ever had was purchased the first 
year we kept bees. Her “palace’’ 
was an old dilapidated eight frame 


hive. Both hive body and frames 
were home made and decidedly 
crude. We first came in contact 
with her one Sunday afternoon 
when driving down a country road, 
looking for a few colonies of bees 
that had been reported for sale. 
Arriving at the apiary site, I 
watched the activity at each of ten 
hives. I knew absolutely nothing 
about bees, having never even o- 


pened a hive prior to that date. Yet I 
was soon convinced which colony I 
wanted. An incessant stream of 
bees darted in and out of one par- 
ticular hive. There was work to be 
done and in a hurry! Some of that 
queen’s descendants are still in our 
apiary and, once the honey flow is 
on, it is amazing how the supers are 
filled. We have purchased about 
75 queens from recognized apiarists 
but have never secured a finer queen 
than the one in that wreck of a hive, 


the product of years of swarming 
and supersedure. 

It was late in May before we 
transferred her and her bees to a 
modern 20-frame hive. The single 
eight-frame hive was literally 


packed with bees. Yet not a single 
swarm cell was found. In the two 
years prior to her supersedure, many 
a queen cell was found in her hive 
And during those two years, no colo- 
ny except those with queens from 
her stock ever approached her colo- 
ny in honey production. The need 
for queens early in the spring and, 
since our apiary is in a foulbrood 
region, the desire for resistant stock 
has kept us from using that queen 
solely as the queen mother for our 
entire apiary. Crosses between her 
stock and the resistant stock have 
produced some exceptionally fine 
queens Two illustrations will re- 
veal the potency of her offspring. 
On March 24, 1945, we made our 
first inspection of the apiary. One 
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hive, with a granddaughter of this 
original queen, had fourteen frames 
well filled with eggs and brood. The 
hive bodies had never been reversed, 
yet at that early date she was laying 
in both upper and lower bodies. 
Again this year (1946) in a hive 
with a great granddaughter of this 
stock, on April 3 nine frames of 
brood were found in the upper body 
even one outside frame having been 
laid early enough so that the brood 
in it was capped. Meanwhile she 
had gone below and had filled six 
more frames. Once below, she nev- 
er went up even to fill cells from 
which bees had hatched. She had 
started with the second frame from 
the right and completely laid frame 
after frame. Two more frames re- 
mained. Then she could go up. 
The activity of newly emerged 
queens is amazing. Recently we 
opened a very strong hive. Queen 
cells were found in abundance, but 
no queen. Judging by the absence 
of eggs and the age of the uncapped 
brood, the hive apparently had 
swarmed about one week previous- 
ly. Since the queen’s wing was 
clipped, the swarm had returned. I 
pulled the capping off a queen cell 
and out ran a queen, far more ac- 
tive than any other bee an _ the 
frame. Just then Dick (my son) 
exclaimed: ‘“‘Here is a queen coming 
out of a cell!” The capping swung 
open on the uncut “hinge” and out 
ran another virgin, fully as active 
as the first. We moved the hive to 
a new location, put on a queen trap 
to prevent the loss of any swarm 
that might emerge, and left the two 
queens and any others that might 
hatch to fight it out. 
Virgin Queen Flies Away 
Last year I had a similar experl- 
ence. It was after the honey flow 
was over. I found a fine virgin in 
a hive where a queen had been lost 
On pulling off the cap of a queen 
cell on another frame, a nice virgin 


ran out. A very ordinary virgin 
was in another hive, so I picked up 
this virgin, took her to this hive, 
and deposited her at the entrance, 
thinking that I could force her to 
enter by using smoke. Instead of 
entering, she “took off’ and flew 
very rapidly straight away from the 
hive. Not more than five minutes 


previously, this ‘‘speedster”’ had 
been encased in a queen cell. Wheth- 
er she entered another hive or was 
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lost is ‘‘a mystery of the apiary”’. 

(Dick was not with me that day. 
When he read this he said, “I’m a- 
fraid no one will believe that. Since 
I know you are both honest and a 
teetotaler, I do. Otherwise, I would 
think you were either drunk or 
dealing freely with the truth’. Well, 
I could hardly believe my own eyes, 
so any doubter has nothing on me. 
But fly she did, and faster than any 
drone or worker I ever observed.) 

It seems that it is dangerous for a 
queen to enter another hive. The 
hive which had two virgins, as men- 
tioned above, was inspected several 
days later. The queen trap caused 
the entrance to be partially blocked 
with dead drones. As I removed 
these dead bees, Dick suddenly ex- 
claimed: “You brushed out a virgin 
queen!” We searched for her, but 
in vain. A few minutes later we 
opened an adjoining hive. Dick 
called my attention to a cluster of 
bees on the bottom board and said: 
“I wonder if they are balling the 
queen”. We smoked the ball and 
there was a queen, but it was an 
unclipped virgin. Apparently the 
virgin brushed out of the first hive 
had proceeded to enter this adjoin- 
ing hive, only to meet with a vigi- 
ant and militant receiving commit- 
tee. Carefully Dick picked her up, 
and placed her at the entrance of her 
own hive which she proceeded to 
enter. He then smoked the colony 
and left. Several weeks later, a lay- 
ing queen was present. Whether it 
was that virgin or some other is also 
a mystery of the apiary”’. 

We clip all of our queens’ wings. 
Usually Dick is the “barber’, but 
when he is away at college, there 
are times when I must either clip 
them myself or run the risk of 
swarming. And a swarm in the 
spring usually curtails the produc- 
tivity of a potential producer. Af- 
ter practicing on drones for a while, 
I risked clipping the wing of an 
aged, worthless queen. She was 
really manhandled by the time the 
ordeal was over. She survived, how- 
ever, only to be superseded in a few 
weeks. 

My next victim did not survive. 
Clumsily I picked her up by the 
wings with my right hand, then 
shifteq her to my left and tried to 
hold her between my thumb and 
first two fingers—the fingers might 
as well have been thumbs. The 
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queen seemed to resent such inti- 
macies, she wriggled out of the hold 
several times, but finally the job 
was finished. So was the queen. On 
next inspection she had disappeared. 
I resolveq that that would be my 
last attempt. But this spring I found 
queen cells in a hive with a young 
unclipped queen. It was a case of 
either clip the queen or lose a swarm 
—our apiary is two miles from our 
residence. And the hive was our 
strongest and promised to be our 
best producer—which it has been. 
The frame on which the queen was 
found was packed with bees. I 
would locate her and set the frame 
on the ground beside the hive. By 
that time she had disappeared. This 
procedure was repeated several 
times. Then she disappeared entire- 
ly. Thinking that she was on the 
frame, I placed it back in the hive. 
Several minutes later, by sheer ac- 
cident I noticed a queen climbing up 
on some weeds at the same _ spot 
where the frame had stood. She 
would climb to the top of a weed 
stalk, attempt to fly, but instead she 
would flutter heavily to the ground, 
only to nervously attempt it again. 
Equally nervous, and after repeated 
failure, I picked her up, but before 
the wing could be clipped, she wrig- 
gled out of my grasp onto the 
ground. This was repeated several 
times before I managed to get a 
‘“head-lock” on fair queen. With 
set jaw I muttered: “Ill clip you 
even if you die in the process”. Off 
went the wing, the queen was placed 
on top of the frames and she ran 
downward, accompanied by smoke. 
That was the last I ever expected to 
see of her. But the next week she 
was there, the frames were well 
filled with eggs and brood, and there 
was no evidence of the heroic strug- 
gle of the week before. That hive 
produced 112 pounds of c »‘b honey, 
the record of the apiary in 1946, 
and a very fine achievement in a 
rather poor year. Nevertheless, I 
sincerely hope that that is the end 
for me of clipping queens’ wings, 
but probably it isn’t. New queens 
have the habit of appearing at un- 
expected and inconvenient times, 
so 1947 will probably find me grim- 
ly maltreating some innocent queen. 
Incidentally, Dick has clipped at 
least seventeen queens this year and 
not a single one has been lost. It 
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seems to be easy if you have the 
knack, 

Questions have been raised con- 
cerning the behavior of virgin 
queens toward queen cells. Does 
the queen sting these ‘‘expectants’”’ 
or do the worker bees destroy them? 
This past summer we checked a hive 
in which there had been several 
capped queen cells to see if there 
was a virgin present. We found the 
cell from which a virgin had e- 
merged, but the queen was not to be 
found. After much searching, we 
found her crouched intently over a 
queen cell, seemingly determined to 
get at its contents——so intent, in fact, 
that she was not disturbed in the 
least in her activity as a would-be 
murderess. Whether she actually 
committed the act or not is uncer- 
tain, but it is not uncertain that she 
was vitally concerned in the matter 
at hand, namely, the fate of her 
would-be rivals. There is no mercy 


in the struggle for survival. 

Five years of intensely interest- 
ing experiences have convinced me 
that dogmatic statements concern- 
ing the behavior of queens—and of 
bees in general—are exceedingly 
dubious. 

Some of my best queens have been 
produced under conditions that are 
considered unfavorable, while some 
of the worst scrubs were reared un- 
der model coniitions. Likewise with 
almost all other positive statements 
I have read or heard, there are ex- 
ceptions. But to one statement there 
are no exceptions, namely: When 
you find a vigorous colony and a 
heavy producer, you can be sure that 
such a colony is headed by a queen 
which possesses “true royalty’. And 
as she walks across the frame, the 
observer, as well as her royal guard, 
says, ‘here comes her majesty, the 
queen’, 

Athens, Ohio. 
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Part of 500 Colonies in One Location 








clipping with 


picture 
showing rows of hives strung along the edge of an alfalfa field just outside of Yanktown. 
It seems that two large trucks of bees—500 hives in all—were enroute from Texas to 


A beekeeper in Yanktown, South Dakota, sent us a newspaper 


North Dakota. One of the trucks broke down and was held up in Yanktown for repairs, 

so it seemed necessary to unload the bees and give them a flight while the truck was 

being repaired. The local beekeeper in Yanktown said that his bees got little if any 

surplus while the 500 colonies were foraging for food at the edge of the town and it is 

little wonder they didn’t. The local photographer, Martin Honner, was kind enough to 
send us a print. 
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The New Old Plants in a Drouth Year 


By J. E. Johnson 





Our old friend, J. E. Johnson, whose 
article, ‘“‘Planting Especially for the 
Bees”, appeared on page 484 of the 
September 1946 Gleanings, has been so 
swamped with letters asking for more 
information, that he decided to write of 
his further experiences with these 
trees and plants, even though 41e in- 
tends to answer all the letters. Mr. 
Johnson is now nearly 80. He wishes 
that he were a young man and just 
starting in with bees in order to profit 
by what he now knows from experi- 
ence. The late A. I. Root once ex- 
pressed a similar thought when he 
wished he could pass on to his sons 
what he had learned from a lifetime of 
more than 80 years.—Ed 











The letters pouring in prompt me 
to tell of my experience this year, 
the worst on record. It is now Sep- 
tember 4 and we have had no rain 
to speak of since the last part of 
May. While other parts have had 
plenty of rain, we have had nothing 
except little sprinkles of one eighth 
to one quarter of an inch that dried 
in a few hours. White clover start- 
ed in well but was dried up six 
weeks ago and not a blossom could 
be found with a bee on it. 


The Golden Honey Plant 

In spite of the dry, hot weather, 
when there was apparently nothing 
for the bees to work on, all at once 
they came in loaded with pollen and 
honey. I went down to the small 
stream that we call Spring River, 
but it is only a creek. Along the 
banks where the golden honey plants 
did so well last year I found that so 
many cattle had come to drink, the 
tops of the plants had been eaten 
off or trampled down so that I could 
not find a bee anywhere. 


I drove further down the creek 
nearly two miles and behold there 
were big clumps of golden honey 
plants with bees humming all over 
them, on low ground where all kinds 
of big weeds were fighting for ex- 
istence. The golden honey plant 
was holding its own and it did not 
seem .to know that there was a 
drouth. I found one big clump three 
feet from the water’s edge. I count- 
ed 73 heads in one stalk with from 
one to three bees on that stalk most 
of the time. The bees crawled from 
one part of the head to another and 
that plant and all the others were 
as fresh as if no drouth existed. 
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Figwort and Anise Hyssop 

These plants did fine for two 
months on high rocky Ozark land in 
my garden, but the tops dried up a 
month ago. If one could get them 
started along the creek they might 
do fine but both Anise Hyssop and 
figwort have such tiny seeds and are 
so long coming up and so slow grow- 
ing the weeds choke many of them. 

Clover Killed 

I fear the white and sweet clover 
are killed, so it doesn’t look so good 
for 1947, but I am more convinced 
than ever that for lowlands and a- 
long streams, the golden honey plant 
is tops for fine late honey. At least, 
I’ll get some surplus in spite of an 
awful dry summer. 

Garden Sage 

My 2000 plants of garden sage 
bloomeg early and the bees were 
busy on it for nearly two months. 
Even on high, dry, rocky soil the 
sage stood the drouth fine and near- 
ly every plant is green. I have only 
2000 plants but it is easy to grow 
from seed and I have gathered near- 
ly a gallon of seed which seed grow- 
ers sell for $1 to $2 an ounce. The 
dry weather cut the seed crop short 
but in a year I should be able to get 
25 pounds or more of seed to the 
acre, and at the same time it would 
be a good honey plant for two 
months. 

Thousands of pounds of sage are 
imported into this country annually 
but much of the sage in the stores is 
of poor quality. I dry the leaves 
and grind them and seal them in 8- 
oz. glass honey jars. Customers who 
buy them come back for more. 

Vitex Trees 

I now have about 30 Vitex trees 
in bloom on this high rocky land. I 
have watered them to keep them go- 
ing. In a good season they blossom 
three months or more and the bees 
work on them all day long. Twenty 
little trees that I set out last spring 
are blooming and they bear a lot of 
seed that looks like radish seed. I 
believed if one started on low land 
along streams, these trees might do 
as well as the golden honey plant. 
Perhaps even on_ uplands where 
drouths are not so bad they would do 
well, and they are easy to transplant. 

Verona, Missouri. 
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Fig. 1—A pair of once good combs 

that are now only good for the 

wax melter because they were 
spaced too far. 


truck is driven through the yard. 
and stacked in the driveway. 
the truck is backed up to the stacks. Saving steps ma 
a great deal of difference when you are carrying | 
supers 





2.—Colonies being stripped down for moving. 


and the sun is beating down on 


From the Apiary Notebook 


Hidden Hives..... Publicity for Bees..... Taking Honey from a Bee 


Box Car Honey House 


.Bees Strike Against Cut-Comb Honey Foundation 


By Clarence Tontz 


There has been a great deal of 
agitation based on the limited a- 
mount of lumber for manufacture 


of bee equipment which, in my opin- 
ion, is overrated. In this state (and 
the same must be true of most other 
regions) there are thousands of good 
articles of used bee equipment stored 
in buildings and out in the open. In 
some cases the owners have died: in 
others they have simply gotten out 
of the game and haven’t bothered to 
dispose of their extra equipment. Al 
though it is true that some of the e- 
quipment is homemade, and _ odd 
sized, much of it is standard factory 
made and needs only to be scraped 
with a hive tool and painted. If 
you’re in doubt about the equipment 
being infected it is an easy matter to 
disinfect it by burning the interior 
of the supers, bottoms, and covers 
or boiling them in lye water. In sev 
eral instances I have bought equip- 
ment with the bees contained in it. 
More times than not the combs and 
bees belonging to back-yard bee 
keepers who want to get out of the 
game are of inferior quality. If, af- 
ter examining an apiary for sale, I 


find only the equipment worth 
while, I make the owner an offer 
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for the equipment only. The poor 
combs are then replaced and melted 
up. The colonies that are not too 
run down are requeened. 

If there ever was a time when we 
needed to make things do it is now 
If the manufacturers converted mors 
of their Jumber into frames and the 
beekeepers dug out more of those 
dust-covered hive bodies, bottoms 
and covers the entire industry would 
benefit. 

* <* Bd t ? 

The big circulation magazines 
have been giving beekeeping a lot of 
good publicity lately, but the best 
I’ve seen in some time is the one by 
F. B. Paddock, Iowa State College 
Paddcock’s article, replete with many 
excellent photos, specifically drives 
home the point that bees are vital 
for pollination of orchard and field 
crops. Successful Farming carried 
this article in their May, 1946, issue 


The Pacific Rural Press, California 
farm paper, recently carried an ar 
ticle on alfalfa seed production in 


the valley of Hemet, 30 miles from 
here. The article acknowledged that 
alfalfa production had suffered in 
this area because bees brought in fo! 
the flow had been poisoned This 
CULTURE 
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Fig. 3.—This could be a good honeyhouse. 


could cover the entrance. 


honey, etc. 


Fig. 4.—Not crowded; just on strike against the excluder. 
produce some chunk honey on the wild buckwheat flow. 
and the colonies with excluders usually refused to go up through them. 





A large door 
The box car on either side 
could be used for extracting, storing of supers, bottling 


SNe eeRAR apes 


This past summer I tried to 
The flow throughout was light 


The foundation 


of course, also discouraged them. 


past summer I leased two bee loca- 
tions from a farmer who, although 
a nice fellow, was rather dubious 
about the value of bees to his alfalfa. 
I paid him for the first location. 
Then, after the bees were moved on- 
to the second location I looked him 
up to pay him for it. He refused 
my money. He had, it seemed, read 
an article on the value of bees for 
increasing the alfalfa seed yield. He 
urged me to set down as many colo- 
nies as I could spare. ; 
x * * Kk & 

When taking honey from bees it 
is sometimes a problem to prevent 
their taking it right back from you. 
One method is to make the sides of 
the truck bee-tight by nailing card- 
board on the inside of the stakes. A 
ridge pole is then run lengthwise 
over the truck bed. A canvas is 
stretched over the top. The back is 
left open. This method will not keep 
the bees out entirely, of course, but 
it will greatly delay their starting to 
rob the honey and by the time they 


get to be a nuisance the truck is 
ready to pull out for home. Here in 
the West flat bed trucks without 


stakes or panels are used almost ex- 
clusively so we have to employ dif- 
ferent methods of foiling would-be 
robber bees. In my own case I place 
the honey in bee-tight stacks about 
the yard as it is removed by the 
acid method. The stacks are placed 
so that the truck can be driven close 
to them. Then when all is ready I 
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throw on the supers in a matter of 
minutes. By the time the scouts tell 
their friends that they have found a 
truck load of honey it isn’t there any 
longer. (Fig. 2.) 
e ¢ & @ © 

It is nice to have fat combs of 
honey at extracting time and some 
beekeepers go to the extreme by 
placing eight frames in a ten-frame 
super. I tried a few this year but 
don’t think I’ll do it any more. The 
chief reason (Fig. 1) is that too many 
‘“‘Siamese’”’ combs resulted. Unless 
the flow was heavy the combs would 
be of normal thickness and joined 
by a tough section of brace comb. 
When pulled apart gaping holes are 
left in one comb while the other 
comb retains the brace combs. Both 
combs are materially damaged as far 
as brood rearing is,concerned. Some 
beekeepers also place only nine 
frames of foundation in a super, but 
from my past experience I don’t like 


this either. Too many combs are 
malformed. However, whenever I 
find a super of foundation about 
drawn out during a honey flow I 


remove one and space the remaining 
nine. 


Beekeepers who need more honey 
house space might well follow the 
example of a farmer whom I visited 
recently. He has a dandy drive-in 
building (Fig. 3) made with a pair 
of railway box cars that he had 

(Continued on page 647) 
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Honey as a Cardiac 


By Dr. J. Schiller 


Prof. of the University of Vienna 


Honey is highly appreciated by 
all European peoples as the most de- 
licious dish and as a true gift from 
Heaven, and it is generally used e- 
ven as a natural remedy to many 
diseases. Thus, the European peo- 
ples take their refuge to honey with 
a firm belief in success whenever 
the body has been weakened, most 
particularly in conditions of cardi- 
acal debility. 

Honey has been used of old in 
cases of catarrhal diseases of the air 
vessels. Many hivers write in bee 
breeding periodicals that honey in- 
fluences favorably upon and abbre- 


viates the course of certain infec- 
tious diseases, e.g. influenza 
(grippe). These good successes may 


perhaps not have been earned and 
tested in such a strictly scientific 
way as the blood-constituting virtues 
of honey were proved often and in 
many countries by comparative ex- 
periments. Thus in European chil- 
dren’s hospitals infants of equal age, 
weight, and blood-picture were cho- 
sen and half of them received daily 
a certain dose of honey, being quite 
equally fed in other respects. Con- 
stant exact control, as a rule, proved 
already after a week that the “hon- 
ey children” were superior in all re- 
spects to the other ones. 

Thus, whereas honey is established 
in the peoples’ convictions as quite 
an excellent natural remedy on the 
base of their experiences earned in 
the course of many centuries, both 
scientific medicine and medical prac- 
tice yet take further notice of hon- 
ey. This is true even in dominions 
such as vulnerary therapy, where 
many physicians, mostly beekeepers 
themselves to be sure, related in 
medical periodicals on their incom- 


parably good successes in case of 
burns of every degree. This under- 
valuing of honey so disagreeably 


strikes us beekeepers chiefly because 
grape sugar, of which our honey 
contains no less than 35%, has. ac- 
quired a first place among remedies. 
It is even used in medical practice 
in such conditions and diseases for 
which the people take honey as a 
remedy since centuries ago. Grape 
sugar is either given by the mouth 
or injected into a vein. Its use 


with sportsmen is increasing from 
year to year, since they easier at- 
tain high performances by it. This 
aim, too, honey should be able to 
help at, but the use of grape sugar. 
on sale in pure state in tablets un- 
der the name of “Dextropure’’, is far 
more convenient, and, first of all. 
unperceivable.. The demand for it 
as a result of its manifold use, in- 
creased in such a degree that in the 
big civilized countries great facto- 
ries were necessary to be _ estab- 
lished, whereas honey in many coun- 
tries, especially in good years, has 
to struggle with difficulties of sale 
Thus it had been fit and just, also 
from the standpoint of political e- 
conomy, if science had 
and tested the effects of both honey 
and grape sugar. But this was noi 
done. Thus, grape sugar is domi- 
nating the field, though during the 
last 40 years practical physicians 
repeatedly sang a loud eulogium on 
the virtues of honey in the periodi- 
cals. 

But now the hour seems to have 
struck for the use of honey as a car- 
diac. For Dr. Pfeidler, in Vienna, 
has tested the effect of honey upon 
the activity of the heart, by th 
same strictly scientific method by 
which substances were always ex 
amined as their cardiacal effects 
From this trial our heavenly product 
honey went forth as a triumpher 0 
ver grape sugar. How did this come 
about? 

Medical research will test mat 
ters destined to be used as cardiacs 
in their effect upon the frog’s heart 
Indeed, the heart of frogs, detached 
from the body by artful section, has 
the marvellous property of continu 
ing to beat normally for many hours 
and even days when protected a 
gainst exsiccation and at the sam¢ 
time nourished by certain liquids 
All kinds of heart movements can 
thus be registered, the heart being 
fastened at its apex by means of a 
subtile hook. Another little hook 
is applied at the lower end of the 
heart and a thread with a writing 
lever attached to it to register in a 
magnified scale the movements 0! 
the heart on a sooted paper moved 
forth by clock-work. By this way 
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the strength and normality of car- 
diacal activity comes to an objective 
expression. The heart was preserved 
ina little glass vessel with a solution 
of Ringer for feeding and keeping it 
moist. It is this solution that enables 
the frog’s heart to live several days 
detached from the body. All phy- 
sicians throughout the world know 
and use this liquid and innumerable 
human beings owe to it the preser- 
vation of their lives. By adding to 
this liquid certain matters harmful 
to the heart, e.g. chloride of potas- 
sium (KC1), the heart may be in- 
jured to any degree, up to its very 
stop and death, according to the dose 
of toxical matter. Upon the heart 
thus injured in various degrees, bee 
honey, grape sugar, and artificial 
honey were allowed to act and their 
special effects were studied. 

All tests in conformity took so 
favorable a course after adding hon- 
ey in dilutions of 1:10 or 1:20 that 
the heart beating quite weakly and 
irregularly under the toxical influ- 
ence of KC1 began to work and beat 
optimally again. Honey awakened 
the heart to normal activity even af- 
ter several minutes perfect stop. 
Grape sugar, comparatively applied 
in a solution of about 35%, as a rule 
gave equally good results, but with- 
out being able to re-establish the 
regularity of palpitation in such a 
perfect degree as honey. Artificial 
honey remained effectless. 

But since both honey and grape 
sugar are eaten—the latter also in- 
jected intravenously—the cardiacal 
effects of honey must also be tested 
from the bowels, for it is from thence 
they are absorbed into the big vena 
cava and thus directly into the blood. 
In these test series the heart re- 
mained in the test- frog’s body. 
Stunned frogs were tied to a board 
and an aperture of fit size was cut 
into the pectoral wall. Then the 
heart was attached to a writing lever 
just as described above to allow an 
exact observation of cardiacal ac- 
tivity. Inasmuch as injury was not 
already done to the heart by the op- 
eration and the hooks, it was pro- 
voked by KC1. As soon as the heart 
was functioning but imperfectly or 
not at all, undiluted honey, or grape 
sugar, or artificial honey, respective- 
ly, was injected into the terminal 
bowel at additional tests, of course 
by means of a very thin rubber tu- 
bule, or catheter. By far the best 
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effect was attained in all cases by 
true honey. It quickly and perma- 
nently restored the heart to normal 
activity, even when very hard-in- 
jured. Grape sugar, too, proved suc- 
cessful, but its effect was less sure 
than that of honey. Artificial honey, 
on the other hand, remained nearly 
effectless. 


Thus, if grape sugar, in such a 
quantity as it is present in honey, 
exhibits an effect inferior to that of 
honey, the conclusion may be drawn 
that among the numerous matters 
present in bee honey (fructose, sac- 
charose, acids, enzymes, vitamins, 
pigments, and other matters still un- 
known) either one or all in their 
harmony—honey being a living sub- 
stance—bring about that wonderful 
cardiacal effect. Honey easily may 
present mankind with a specific car- 
diac. 

Wien, Austria. 

[The author refers to artificial honey 
but does not say what it is. It may be 


sugar syrup or some of the commercial 
syrups on the’ market.—Ed.]| 














“They love BEEthoven....Really puts 
them in a honey-gathering mood”. 
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The Deathhead Moth—From a photograph by 


Staub in 


Bienen-Zeitung, 68-453 


(1945). 


The Deathhead Moth 


Achreontia atropos L. (in Switzerland) 


By A. Brugger 


From time to time ‘“‘mummies’’ of 
Deathhead moths are found in our 
bee hives The increase in speci- 
mens sent in during the last years 
shows that the Deathhead moth 
should not be entirely ignored as an 
enemy of bees. A review of Swiss 
observations may therefore be in or- 
der. 

The pattern of the moth at rest in 
daytime is gloomy. The dark gray 
anterior wings cover roof-like the 
strikingly yellow-striped posterior 
body and the yellow dark banded 
posterior wings, making the moth 
look beautiful in flight. The death- 
head-like design shows distinctly on 
the dark upper side of the sternum 
(Fig. 1) and this, together with the 
nightly flights of the moth, similar 
to that of bats, and the squeaking 
sound it may emit when frightened, 
impress superstitious people as eerie. 
The scientific name of the creature, 
Achreontia atropos is also weird. 
‘‘Acheron” is the name of a river in 
Hades, and ‘‘Atropos’’, the unrelent- 
ing, the Fate who cuts the thread of 
life 

The Deathhead moth is indigenous 
to Mediterranean countries, but 
travels far distances like a regular 
migratory bird. Every year it 
reaches Switzerland in larger or 
smaller numbers. In warm years it 
may even undergo its metamorpho- 


‘Translated from German in Schweizische 
Bienen-Zeitung 68. 464-6 (1945) by D 
Stephany. 
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sis here, and its caterpillar is often 
found on potato stalks, and occasion- 
ally on nightshade plants, or on the 
spindle tree (Euonymus europaea). 
The caterpillar is a beautiful large 
creature, green, with wide yellow 
stripes, which, on the upper side of 
its body, change into a blue pattern. 
Suddenly touched, it may give forth 
crackling sounds. 

The Sphingidae, to which the 
Deathhead belongs, are known to 
flower lovers by the graceful man 
ner in which they whir from blos- 
som to blossom, sucking in flight the 
nectar with their extended probos- 
ces. In this respect the Deathhead 
is an exception. Its proboscis is 
short and apparently not well suited 
for visiting blossoms. It is equipped 
for gathering larger quantities of 
fooqd and especially likes the sap 
flowing from the wounds of injured 
trees, and, turning robber, finds it 
convenient to rob bees of the honey 
they have laboriously collected 
Regardless of the array of bees fac- 
ing it. it proceeds to attack. The ex- 
tremely excited bees attack the 
moth. But in vain. With a few 
strokes of its wings the attackers 
are shaken off, and rapid as a mouse 
it slips through the flight opening 
Continually repelling attacks, it 
reaches the filled cells, and in a 
few minutes it has been satisfied 
It has consumed almost a teaspoon 
ful of honey. According to reports 
received, the moth may repeat its 
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marauding expedition night after 
night, leaving the robbed colony 
restless through the day. 

The honey theft is not always 
successful. In trying to leave the 
hive, the entrance is often too nar- 
row for the satiated moth and its 
constant defense seems to tire it. The 
wings striking about become 
smeared with honey. More and more 
of its scales are lost, and nothing is 
left but a retreat deeper and deeper 
into the hive, even upward into the 
feeding vessels. When making his 
inspection, the beekeeper then finds 
a curious insect mummy barely re- 
cognizable as the once proud Death- 
head (Fig. 2). The wretched, hollow 
skeleton is generally covered with 
a layer of propolis. In his work, 
‘New Observations on Bees’’, pub- 
lished in 1814, Francois Huber, the 
blind naturalist in Geneva, devoted 
a special chapter to the Deathhead, 
entitled ‘““A New Bee Enemy’’. It 
tells of the mass occurrence of this 
moth in 1804, whereby many a bee 
colony perished. 

I have found several more reports 
relative to Deathhead mummies in 
Swiss bee hives. In 1866, our Bienen 
Zeitung announced two cases in the 
Canton Zurich: J. Boller, Hinteregg, 
reported four Deathhead skeletons 
found in three colonics. This find, 
remarkable for our country, was ex- 
celled by J. Hablutzel, Trullikon, 





Fig. 2.—Insect mummies of the Deathhead 
moth.—From a photograph by Staub in 
Bienen-Zeitung, 68-464 (1945). 
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who reported six mummies in one 
single basket. Both cases refer to the 
fall of the very dry year of 1865. 
Prof. Menzel, at that time editor, 
publisheg the natural history of the 
Deathhead in a supplement and in- 
vited readers to continue observa- 
tions. No other Deathhead find was 
mentioned until 24 years later, in 
1889, from Tagerwilen (Thg.), fol- 
lowed by a case reported from Blat- 
ten (Luz.), in 1889, from Tscherlach 
(St. G.), in 1916, and from Frutigen, 
in 1935. Among the specimens re- 
ceived by the Bee Department in 
Bielefeld during that period were 
two Deathhead mummies found in 
Cugy (Waadt), in 1929, and one in 
Ringgenberg on the Brienzersee, in 
1937. An additional case is known 
to us from that time in Wildhaus 
St. G.). 

Even if we consider that due to 
night flight many cases escape our 
attention, the number of cases men- 
tioned during those 80 years is ex- 
tremely modest. It is therefore re- 
markable that after long lapses be- 
tween years, five cases were re- 
ported at Liebefeld in 1934 alone: 
From Boswil (Aargau), Oetwil am 
See (Zch.), Schwadernau (Berne), 
Jens, (Berne) and Butsch wie (St. 
G.): and four cases in 1944, from 
Kriegstetten (Soloth.), Thalwifl 
(Sch.), Solothurn, and Unterrealta 
(Graub.). In 1945, the number of 
specimens sent in increased to eight: 
From Stalicon (Sch.), Nafels (Glar- 
us), Balm (Soloth), Jens (Berne), 
Genolier (Waadt), Alvaneu (Graub), 
Serpiano (Tessin), and Triesen 
(Lichtenstein ). 


It is probable that the drought of 


the last years has favored develop- 
ment of the Deathhead in our coun- 
try and is the explanation of its in- 


creased occurrence. The practice of 


spraying tomato plants has appar- 
ently not as yet harmed it to any ex- 
tent. 

Shall we now open an exterminat- 
ing campaign against the Death- 
head because of its occasional honey 
thefts? No, on the contrary, we are 
glaq that the largest of our moths, 
this imposing representative of the 
insect world, is still found here. It 
represents a valuable testimony that 
wild life, reminiscent of untouched 
nature, and not necessarily ‘‘useful’”’, 
is occasionally still capable of de- 
velopment in our country. We may 


(Continued on page 651 
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Bees Remind Me of Women 


By Bruce 

At the outset, with a title of such 
‘fighting words”, let it be clearly un- 
derstood that in these remarks the 
slightest inference to any honeybee 
living or dead is purely coincidental, 
visionary, and fictitious. We do not 
mean in any way to slander the great 
American honeybee. The reaction to 
slanderous and libelous actions to- 
ward so great a benefactor as the 
honeybee is not becoming an Ameri- 
can beekeeper. Fact is, we want to 
remain on good terms with ‘the fe- 
male of the species’’ who are capable 
of stinging retaliation. 

We men cannot quite understand 
why our women folk decide every so 
often to change things around in the 
house—but they do. They like to see 
things where they were not—tthe sofa, 
the piano, and chairs must be put in 
a different place. Sometimes they in- 
sist on new curtains, walipaper, or 
floor coverings, when we men can 
get along nicely just as things are. 
Then, they are satisfied for a while, 
until the urge for a change comes on 
again. 

Did you ever think that bees are 
like that—they want a change every 
so often, too. A reasonably strong 
colony, in two or three bodies, will 





Morehouse 


want those bodies changed about, 
reversed along about April for the 
Central and Northern tier of states. 
A little later they want another piece 
of furniture (body) added and the 
door opened wider, or a flight-win- 
dow opened up above. If nice fly- 
ing weather prevails, such a colony 
will soon become restless for another 
change, and the wise beekeeper will 
make the necessary shifts in the col- 
ony furniture before the bees take 
things into their own hands and go 
out to find a new home where things 
are “different”. When warm sum- 
mer days come on, and as the colony 
grows and the nectar begins to come 
in faster than needed for current 
consumption, other pieces of furni- 
ture must be supplied. And, when 
the chilly days of autumn come a- 
gain, some of the hive furniture is 
not needed and should be taken a- 
way. The door should be closed 
somewhat, and as a final shift in the 
hive home the furniture should be 
arranged for winter conditions. 
Now, isn’t all this shifting around 
“just like home’? The female hon- 
eybee runs her home. To the hive 
she is ‘“‘more precious than rubies” 
for she gathers diligently from 


Shifting the furniture around 
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morning ‘to dark, and then cares for 
the children through the night. ‘She 
looketh well to the ways of her 
household and eateth not the bread 
of idleness.”—Prov. 31. And, per- 
haps the drones in the hive are just 
like a lot of us men. Drones do not 
bother themselves about taking care 
of the children, bringing in great 
yobs of pollen or buckets of nectar. 
They do not even make beeswax. 
And they do not worry themselves 
into a frenzy about wanting a shift 
in the furniture just as they become 
accustomed to seeing it in a certain 
place. Then of what value are the 
drones? —Yes, they have a very im- 
portant role in the hive economy, 
but little children must wait until 
they grow up before they will un- 
derstand that. 

In fact, drones are amiable in- 
sects; they do not quarrel with either 
brothers or sisters, as females do. 
And, for the sake of peace in the 
family drones will string along with 
whatever the women folk decide to 
do. But try as they may, the be- 
wildered drones can’t exactly make 
out their women. Sometimes the 
women treat them with kindness 
and due respect, and sometimes the 
poor fellows are nagged out the door 
into the cold cruel world. Seems 
as though the women can’t get a- 
long with them, or without them! 

If the beekeeper is a real manag- 
er, knowing from experience the 
idiosyncrasies of bee women folk, 
he will anticipate each change his 
servants want and supply it. The 
wise beekeeper goes through the 
year always a jump ahead of his 
bees. He will reverse bodies, add a 
body, open or close entrances, feed, 
or perform other manipulation be- 
fore, or as needed. Of course, not 
all colonies need the same operation 
at the same time because of differ- 
ences in strength, or other reason, 
but usually most colonies will take 
the same manipulation at the oppor- 
tune time. 

Should something like inclement 
weather put the beekeeper behind 
in his work, don’t think for one mo- 
ment that his bee-women will make 
allowance for that. More than like- 
ly, if he is behind instead of ahead of 
them, the temperamental creatures 
will brood over their imagined 
wrongs and become so discontented 
as to leave home. Probably 90% of 
those wh» do leave their happy 
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homes will regret it later as they 
dwindle away in some unobserved 
and weather-exposed place. The on- 
ly way the beekeeper can make such 
dissatisfied servants come back into 
line is to take a strong hand in the 
situation. He must “break it up” by 
such drastic action as a Demaree, 
a shifting of hives, or Cyanogas! 
Otherwise, his bee-woman will 
throw it into his face that he has 
failed again to be the master. There 
are times when it becomes necessary 
to assert oneself, to take such drastic 
action that the contemplated change 
in the status quo cannot be made. 
These are the times when we have 
our way — when the beekeeper’s 
mind is not made up for him. And, 
because of this striking parallel, 
bees remind me of women. 

P.S.—Apologies to the “single” 
beekeeper—only a married _ bee- 
keeper can fully appreciate these re- 
marks. B.L. M. 

Montevideo, Minn. 
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The Double Super Cover 
By E. S. Miller 

For years I have used two inner 
covers, summer and winter, both as 
insulation and as a means of ventila- 
tion. The opening in the lower inner 
is left open ang a two-inch notch 
cut in the rim. Thus there is pro- 
vided a double air space for insula- 
tion with indirect ventilation and an 
exit for the bees in case the entrance 
becomes closed. To prevent the met- 
al cover from sliding back ang clos- 
ing the opening, a crate staple is 
driven part way into the edge of the 
inner cover near the opening. The 
inner covers are not fastened to- 
gether nor are they separated as set 


forth by Mr. Pirkey in December, 
1945, Gleanings. Such openings 
would allow the winter winds to 


blow through, which would not be 
desirable in northern Indiana. The 
regular %-inch summer entrance is 
restricted for winter to a notch 3 x 
36 inches. 

I believe this scheme preferable 
to boring a hole in the hive, espe- 
cially if the said hole is part way 
down. Moist air is lighter and tends 
to rise to the top. I believe a %-inch 
auger hole inadequate and, further- 
more, I do not like to mutilate nu- 
merous good hive bodies by boring 
holes in them. 

Valparaiso, Indiana. 
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Sulfa — Pro and Con 


The Origin of the Burning Treatment, and the How 
and Why of the New Sulfa Treatment in Florida 


By Robert E. Foster, Apiary Inspector 


The need for official means for 
the control of American foulbrood, 
theretofore lacking in Florida, led to 
the enactment of the Florida Bee 
Disease Law of 1919. Responsibil- 
ity for administration of the provis- 
ions of the law was vested in the 
State Plant Board. Dr. Wilmon 
Newell, an outstanding scientist and 


administrator, with an_ extensive 
knowledge of the apiary industry 


and its problems, was at that time 
Plant Commissioner He was in 
close consultation with the framers 
of the Bee Disease Law, and strong- 
ly recommended that it contain a 
provision requiring the destruction 
of all bees, brood, and frames, and 
burning, or at least scorching of, the 
hive bodies in affected colonies. 
However, in his wisdom, he saw that 
provision was made for the substi- 
tution of any effective treatment in 


lieu of burning that might later be 
developed. 
The Board believes that its ad- 


ministration of the Law has been ef- 
fective, and has saved the apiary in- 
dustry of the state. even though 
many diseased colonies were de- 
stroyed, from serious financial loss. 
This was accomplished in large meas- 
ure through the insistence that in- 
spectors examine every frame of 
brood in every hive in all commer- 
cial, and many non-commercial, api- 
aries in the state. Strict orders were 
issued, and complied with, that no 
quarantine be lifted and no certifi- 


cate of freedom from disease be is- 
sued, without examinations of this 
intensive nature. 

At the same time, the Board has 
been distresseq because of the fact 
that the burning treatment of dis- 
eased colonies, while effective in 


checking the spread of the disease, 
frequently was responsible for great 
losses to the owners of affected 
yards. It has kept itself informed 
as to the effectiveness and practica- 
bility of the several treatments, or 


“cures” that have swept over the 
nation from time to time. Careful 
study and consideration of the re- 


sults and manner of application of 
such treatments convinced the Board 
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that they were not fit substitutes 
for destruction of all diseased colo- 
nies. 

However, the recent results ob 
tained by scientists and practical 
beekeepers through the use of sulfa 
drugs, led the Board to believe that 
there might be some merit in this 
treatment. The Apiary Inspector 
was instructed to install a small ex- 
perimental apiary on the grounds of 
the Florida Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, at Gainesville, for the 
purpose of developing some first 
hand information as to the effec- 
tiveness of sulfa, manner of appli 
cation, and other essential facts. Af. 
ter careful consideration of the data 
developed by the Apiary Inspector, 
which was in line with that pub 
lished by Haseman and others, the 
Board approved of the substitution, 
under certain conditions, of sulfa- 
thiazole feeding in lieu of burning 
Board members, in arriving at this 
decision, were influenced by the fol 
lowing facts: 

1. There was considerable doubt 
as to whether the courts would sup 
port the Board in its demands that 
infected colonies be destroyed by 
burning in the face of statements by 
competent authorities that sulfathia- 
zole would effect control of the dis 
ease. 

2. These same authorities had ap- 
parently demonstrated that even se- 
verely affected colonies could be re- 
stored to their normal honey and 
wax production caxacities through 
the feeding of a mixture of sulfathi 
azole, sugar, and water. 

3. It is a known fact that bee- 
keepers throughout the state and 
nation were surreptitiously hiding 
out infected colonies and treating 
them with sulfa combinations, and it 
was deemed best to approve of the 
use of the drug under official super 
vision and thereby restore the hon 
est and frank relationship between 
beekeepers and_ inspectors. 

4. That while the use of sulfa was 
in the nature of a large scale ex- 
periment, the chances for success in 
Florida, where all commercial and 
many non-commercial apiaries are 
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inspected a number of times annual- 
ly, are greater than would be the 
case in other states without funds to 
employ sufficient personnel to keep 
the apiaries under constant super- 
vision. 

Instructions of the State Plant 
Board to the Plant Commissioner 
relative to the conditions and safe- 
guards under which apiaries within 
the State of Florida known to be in- 
fected with American foulbrood may 
be treated with sulfathiazole: 


Subject to conditions hereinafter 
specified, colonies of bees found to 
be infected with American foulbrood 
may be treated with sulfathiazole in 
accordance with the provisions of 
Rule 41 H of the Board. 

1. Infected colonies shall be 
placed under quarantine and other- 
wise handled in accordance with 
the provisions of rule 41 F of the 
30ard. 

2. Bees in infected colonies shall 
have available before them at all 
times while this quarantine is in ef- 
fect a solution made up of % gram of 
sulfathiazole, 134 lbs. (1 quart) of 
sugar, and sufficient water to make 
1 gallon of syrup. This solution 
shall be fed to the bees in manner 
and form generally accepted by the 
apiary profession for the feeding of 
the bees and approved by _ the 
Board’s Apiary Inspector. 

3. Treatment of affected colonies 
shall be under the supervision of an 
inspector of the Board for such. pe- 
riods as the apiary may be under 
quarantine. 

4. All costs for materials useq in 
the treatment shall be borne by the 
owner of the quarantined apiary or 
colonies. 

Compliance with the spirit, as well 
as the letter, of these requirements 
is expected in connection with the 
treatment of diseased colonies. 

(See pages 611, 621, and 623.) 


|The foregoing is from the next oldest 
bee inspector in the United States in point 
of service. Mr. Foster was the first under 
his chief, Dr. Wilmon Nevell, toa recom- 
mend burning of all infected material from 
AFB, and now, under supervision, to rec- 
ommend the new treatment. Next follows 
a letter from the oldest bee inspector in 
point of years, in response to questions 
relative to the new treatment. Mr. Reese 
has an open mind but is not ready to de- 
clare for the sulfa drugs.—Ed.] . 

Unfortunately, the beekee ping 
press is not giving both sides to the 
sulfathiazole treatment as those in- 
dividuals who made miserable fail- 
ures are not reporting the conditions 
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as they find them. Our inspectors 
have run into so many situations 
where sulfa was used as a means of 
control or preventive for Ameri- 
can foulbrood which leads one to be 
more or less skeptical of much of the 
materials that have been published. 
Hardly a day goes by but that we 
receive some reports where some in- 
dividual has fed his bees sulfa and 
believed he had solved his foulbrood 
problem when in reality he had no 
problem to begin with other than 
one or two individual colonies show- 
ing the disease which, if disposed of 
in the regular manner, would have 
prevented some very costly situa- 
tions from occurring in their api- 
aries. 

Concerning the burning of infect- 
ed combs in the daytime, we have 
found by experience, as well as by 
very careful research, that there is 
very little possibility of distributing 
the disease to any healthy colonies. 
In the first place, the honey is heated 
to such a very high temperature in 
the operation that no organism will 
be likely to live and besides, the ma- 
terial is all buried deep enough so 
that no animal is going to dig into it. 
There is not a bit of visible comb 
left and it is all a mass of ashes with 
the wax and honey usually burned 
beyond recognition. 

However, before we started in this 
procedure we carried on quite an ex- 
tensive research program to ascertain 
whether the field bees were a factor 
in the distribution of AFB. Field 
bees were collected from heavily to 
lightly infected colonies and then 
introduced into perfectly normal 
healthy colonies and not in a single 
instance did we have any recur- 
rence of American foulbrood.—Chas. 
A. Reese, Asst. Chief in Charge, Di- 
vision of Plant Industry, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Columbus, O- 


hio. 


[Mr. Reese is to be respected for 
his views. From the very begin- 
ning Gleanings has tried to present 
both sides of this interesting ques- 
tion. 

This much may be said that sure- 
ly will be agreeable to all. If there 
is a drug treatment such as sulfa- 
thiazole that can obviate the burn- 
ing of good combs and bee hives, 


then in this time of dire shortage of 


raw materials, such as beeswax and 
(Continued on page 650) 
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There’s an almost universal ap- 
peal in the friendly little suggestion, 
“Let’s have coffee’. Whether it is 
a premeditated affair, heralded by 
the tinkling of the phone, and an ir- 
resistable, “Come on over for cof- 
fee,’ or a spontaneous suggestion 
when friends or neighbors drop in 
for a few moments, it’s grand good 
fun to ‘‘catch up on the latest hap- 
penings’” (of course, we never gos- 
sip!) as we down that steaming am- 
ber liquid. 

It goes without saying, there must 
be something to go with this drink. 
And there’s absolutely nothing bet- 
ter than crispy, golden brown honey 
coffee cake, nut bread, or some re- 
lated confection. Honey minded 
cooks never have to look in the sug- 
ar cannister, or count stamps before 
they can go to the phone, lift the re- 
ceiver, and suggest, ‘‘Let’s have cof- 
fee’. 

You know, that tantalizing aroma 
and rich deep brown exterior so 
characteristic of honey baked pro- 
ducts is an ideal way to induce folks 
first hang to use Nature’s golden 
sweet. If stubborn or timid folks 
have any wavering shred of sales 
resistance left, it’s sure to go glim- 
mering with the first sampling of a 
toothsome honey-way tidbit with 
coffee. (And we like our coffee 
sweetened with honey, too.) 

So don’t hesitate to extend that 
inspiring invitation in advance or as 
friends drop in. Pass the good food 
(and recipes) along to give honey a 
hand. With this in mind I have se- 
lected some recipes for premeditated 
affairs, and others for those spon- 
taneous, spur-of the-moment gather- 
ings. Lots of fun and good eating 
to you! 

Honey Coffee Cake Rings 

One cake compressed yeast, 1 cup 
milk, scalded and cooled to luke- 
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Let’s Have Coffee 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Coffee and cake rings.— 
Photo by Kellogg Company. 


warm, % cup honey, %4 cup salad 
oil, 2 well beaten eggs, 1 teaspoon 
salt, and 3 cups sifted flour. 

Soften crumbled yeast in milk: 
add honey, salad oil, eggs, salt, and 
flour; beat thoroughly. Pour into 
two well-greased, 9-inch layer cake 
pans; or shape into rings, well apart: 
cover and let rise until double in 
bulk, 1% to 2 hours. Sprinkle with 
mixture of 2 tablespoons sugar, 3 
tablespoons flour, 1 tablespoon but- 
ter, and % cup chopped nut meats. 
If first spread with white of egg and 
water, the mixture will form a crisp 
crust. Bake in moderately hot oven, 
375 degrees F., about 25 minutes. 
If desired the rings may be glazed 
with powdered sugar, honey, and 
milk after removing from oven 

Honey Cinnamon Rolls 

One cake compressed yeast, 1 ta 
blespoon honey, '% cup shortening, 
1 cup hot milk, 4% cup honey, '% tea- 
spoon salt, 2 well beaten eggs, and 
4 cups sifted flour. 

Crumble yeast and blend with 1 
tablespoon honey. Add _ shortening 
and 13 cup honey to hot milk: cool to 
lukewarm. Add yeast and mix thor- 
oughly. Stir in salt, eggs, and 2 cups 
flour; beat 2 minutes. Add remain- 
ing flour to make soft dough; cover 
and let rise until double in bulk, a- 
bout 2 hours. Divide in 2 parts and 
roll to %-inch thickness. Spread 
with jelly filling made by blending 
24 cup brown sugar, 1 teaspoon cin 
namon, 4 tablespoons softened but 
ter, and 1 cup currant jelly. Roll 
jelly-roll fashion; cut in 1-inch slices 
and place, cut side down, in greased, 
shallow pan. Cover and let rise un 
til double in bulk. Bake in moder 
ately hot oven, 375 degrees, about 20 
minutes. Makes 16 rolls. 

Honey Date and Cheese Bread 

Three-foyrths cup boiling water, 

(Continued on page 651) 
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Live and Learn 


This page is supposed to be pri- 
marily for the benefit of the new- 
comers to beekeeping. Since very 
few start to keep bees during the 
winter months, we’ll have to confine 
ourselves to sort of an old-fashioned 
cracker barrel discussion. You all 
don’t remember the good old days 
when, during the winter, there was 
usually a group in the _ general 
store absorbing heat from the pot- 
belly stove and stealing crackers 
when the storekeeper wasn’t look- 
ing. 

I guess that the modern version 
of this group is the bunch that you 
now find around the oil burner in 
the filling station. At least it looks 
like the same crowd to me, brought 
up to date. Anyway the stories are 
just as tall. Something like the one 
about the beekeeper in the swamp 
who thought that if he crossed his 
bees with mosquitoes they would 
work night and day. The cross was 
not a success. The hybrids had 
stingers at both ends. 

Speaking of stingers, it seems to 
be a matter of pride with some bee- 
keepers that they should work their 
bees with no protection. Personally, 
I don’t think that they are very 
smart. Frequently my bees are so 
mild that I could work them with- 
out any protection, but I will not 
open a hive without a veil no mat- 
ter how friendly the bees may be. 
Eyes are precious, and it takes only 
one sting in the right place to do 
the trick. I’]1 work them without 
gloves, Till work them’ without 
smoke, and I’ll work them without 
tying up my pant’s legs—sometimes. 
Other times I’ll wear everything I 
can think of, and even then wish 
that I had more to put on. 

During the past summer I read of 
a beekeeper who received his first 
sting after keeping bees for 60 years. 
I wouldn’t question the veracity of 
the old gent, but to me that sounds 
something like the tall stories they 
tell around the cracker barrel. I 
don’t doubt that bees can be worked 
for several years without receiving 
a sting. I seldom receive more than 
a couple in an entire season. But 
60 years is a long long time. I got 
only one sting myself during the 
past season, and that wasn’t the bee’s 
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By Propolis Pete 


fault. I picked up a cover and 
mashed a bee with the palm of my 
hand. She did it. If she hadn’t 
been on the cover just when I picked 
it up, I would have gone through the 
season without a sting. I wasn’t 
wearing any protection that day, ex- 
cepting the veil. 

On the other hand, here is how I 
saved myself from a number of 
stings on a different occasion. When 
working bees, I generally start at 
the left of the line of hives, wear- 
ing only my veil. (Of course, I am 
speaking of bee equipment. I am 
fully dressed otherwise.) After 
smoking the entrance lightly, and 
blowing a little smoke over the tops 
of the frames, if I see no signs of 
trouble, I go ahead. If I do see 
signs of trouble, I put on gloves 
and tie up my pants’ legs. 

Well, on this particular day I ran 
into opposition from the start. When 
I smoked the entrance of the first 
hive, instead of scattering, a couple 
of bees flew up and hit my veil with 
a z-z-zing. So I put on my armor 
and did my work, that is, up to a 
colony that is so cussed that I won’t 
work it unless I have to. When I 
came to them I took off my veil, ex- 
amined it carefully for weak spots, 
checked the drawstrings, checked 
the pants’ clips, hoisted up the gloves 
another notch and put on a thick 
leather jacket in spite of the fact 
that it was a blistering hot day. 
Gingerly I smoked the entrance, 
waited a few minutes and gently 
smoked them again. Then I cracked 
the cover just a little and blew in 
some smoke. I waited again for a 
minute and very carefully lifted the 
cover, wafting a thin stream of 
smoke as I did it. Sw-o-osh, and I 
was covered with them. My jacket 
was brown with bees on it. I de- 
parted—but fast. I counted seventy 
two stings in that jacket when I 
took it off in the barn. And that’s 
NOT a tall story. 

Beekeeping is a pleasure with me, 
and there is no reason why it should 
not be with you. Proper precautions 
can prevent any physical discom- 
fort. If you want to keep bees, but 
are afraid of them—and that’s no 
disgrace either—don’t be influenced 

(Continued on page 637) 
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From the Field of Experience 





Gassing off Bee Colonies in the Fall 
By Percy H. Wright 


The annual renewal of bee colo- 
nies by the purchase of package bees 
has a perpetual place in the prairie 
provinces of Canada and adjacent 
areas in the United States. One of 
the factors making for this is the 
comparatively long build-up period 
in the spring before the main honey 
flow from sweet clover commences, 
roughly from April 15 to July 10. It 
is rare to order package bees for de- 
livery before May 1, and so this pe- 
rioqd is cut down somewhat, but a 
good deal more remains than is us- 
ual, for example, in the alsike clo- 
ver regions 

Another factor is the absence of 
a fall flow to stimulate the rearing 
of a cycle of brood that will be 
young enough to survive the winter. 
The rainy season, such as it is, usu- 
ally comes in June and July, and 
the falls are commonly dry, and if 
not, are too cool. Another factor, of 
course, is the difficulty of winter- 
ing bees successfully in our six- 
month winters of extreme cold, and 
the comparatively high consumption 
of stores during that time. 

If a colony is to be gassed, it is 
customary to kill the queen about 
three weeks before the date at which 
the honey flow usually ends for the 
particular district. This is partly to 
avoid the rearing of a lot of larvae 
which uses up the bees’ stores and 
energy, and serves no purpose; and 
it is also partly to allow all the brood 
to emerge before extracting time 
comes, so that there will be no brood 
areas to interfere with extracting, 
and so that we can put our combs 
away clean. There is no use in giv- 
ing the new package bees of the sub- 
sequent year a lot of housecleaning 
to do if it can be avoided. 

In preparing to gas off a colony, 
it is mecessary to make the hive as 
tight as possible as a first step. Ifa 
top super has been moved a crack 
forward or back, to provide summer 
ventilation, it must be restored to 
its proper position and any accidental 
holes must be stuffed with paper. 
Next take a piece of cardboard a lit- 
tle less than the width of the bottom 
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board, sprinkle about a teaspoon of 
Cyanogas on it, perhaps less if the 
weather is warm, thrust the card- 
board in at the entrance, and close 
up the entrance tightly with an en- 
trance reducer or a bit of lath. 

Leave undisturbed for the remain- 
der of the day. As soon as it is dark 
enough, or cool enough that robbers 
will not disturb you in your task of 
removing the honey, open the hive, 
and brush off the bees as quickly as 
you can—for some of them may be 
merely stupefied and will revive in 
the open air. In any case the sticky 
mass of dead bees should be removed 
from the combs as quickly as possi- 
ble. Clean off the bottom board, car- 
ry everything in, and that’s all. 

The chief difficulty encountered in 
poisoning bees with Cyanogas lies in 
the failure of the powder to turn to a 
gas rapidly enough if the tempera- 
ture is low. That is the reason for 
scattering the powder thinly over 
the surface of the cardboard. If you 
can choose a warm afternoon for the 
task, so much the better. A neighbor 
of mine has recently suggested that a 
hot bolt, or a piece of angle-iron, or 
some similar piece of metal be placed 
in on top of the Cyanogas. That’s an 
expedient that I have not had a 
chance to try, but it seems worth 
thinking over. In a warmer climate, 
this difficulty of obtaining ‘‘gassifi- 
cation’ of the powder would not oc- 
cur unless the date of killing off the 
bees was delayed until still later. 

Moose Range, Sask. 
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Bad Drouth in South Africa 
By T. E. Wise 
We are having the worst drouth 
in memory. This is the second year. 
Next season commences in Novem- 
ber. I haven’t had any honey for 18 
months. I scarcely know what it 
looks like. I have lost more than 
half my bees because I can’t get 
sugar. 
Cradock, So. Africa. 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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Before and After 
By Worth F. Kimball 





Here are two pictures of the scales 
that I use for my scale hive. The 
one picture shows the scales as I o- 


riginally bought them. They were 
a pair of ‘one cent” scales as might 
be found in front of any 10c store or 
or drug store. I bought them for 
$3.00 and was told at the time I pur- 
chased them that they were broken 
and couldn’t be made to work. Af- 
ter spending my winter evenings in 
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the basement and about $2.00 for 
needed material I came out with 
what you see in the other picture. 

I rebuilt the scales, turning the 
dial around in the process, and pro- 
vided a small crank on the side for 
lifting the weight off the springs 
when not in use. 

This is the third year that 1 have 
used them, keeping a record each 
year of the weekly gain or loss of the 
hive. It makes a very interesting 
record and provides much informa- 
tion about the honey flow. 

I thought the pictures might sug- 
gest to someone else how to make 
something of value out of some- 
thing that was considered junk. 

Benton Harbor, Mich. 


The Latest Boon for Beekeepers 
By Allen Latham 


When foulbrood of the American 
type came into my apiaries nearly 
30 years ago I had little difficulty 
with it. For over 20 years I had no 
return of the disease when colonies 
were shaken and put upon sheets of 
foundation. Some ten years ago 
more than half of the shaken colo- 
nies came down again with the dis- 
ease, and I coulq find no explana- 
tion, though I assumed it was a more 
virulent type of the curse. 
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For several years I have’ been 
looking after the two colonies of a 
neighbor, a  doctor-surgeon ‘who 
gives me free advice and has also 
used his knife in return for my care 
of the bees. Every year, for six 
years running, AFB came into his 
hives and I could not seem to get 
riq of it. Last year throughout the 
summer they remained clean, then 
in August or early September the 
disease appeared in one of the two. 
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I tried sulfathiazole on that colony. 

Nearly 30 years ago I had cured a 
colony by individual cell treatment 
with formaldehyde, and the colony 
remained clean for 15 years or more. 
Why not try the sulfa drug by the 
individual cell treatment? The in- 
fection was less than one tenth of 
one percent, and the labor would 
not be heavy. I went through the 
hive four times weekly, treating 
some 65 or 70 cells the first day, and 
only seven the fourth. Later in the 
fall I coulg find not a cell of dis- 
ease. In treating I dipped a small 
stick into the powdered drug and 
stirred the contents of the diseased 
cell. 

This last spring there was no sign 
of disease until late in April or early 
May. I had to give two treatments, 
finding about 25 cells. Since then 
the colony has remained clean and 
has stored a surplus of 75 pounds 
and laid in ample stores for winter. 

The individual cell treatment is 
practical only when infection is very 
slight, and so in my several colonies 
with the disease this year I tried 
first the feeding of the treated syr- 
up, but found the cure very slow. 
Why not treat the brood direct? Was 
there not some way to reach every 
diseased cell easily? I dissolved the 
drug in a solution of baking soda, 
then sprayed the combs of brood 
with a common fly sprayer. The 
result was much better than feeding 
treated syrup, the combs of brood 
clearing: up in a week or ten days 
very satisfactorily. 

However, I diq not feel satisfied 
with the water solution, as it did not 
reach the sealed-over brood as well 
as I wished. So why not try an al- 
coholic solution? Hard to get pure 
alcohol and so I tried denatured al- 
cohol—a type I buy for my blow 
torch. I use the powdered form of 
sulfathiazole as it is much easier to 
use, and cheaper. 

I dissolved about a salt-spoonful 
of the powder in about half a pint 
of alcohol. Each comb of the dis- 
easeq colony was removed, shaken 
free of bees, and sprayed well on 
each side. The alcohol penetrates 
at once the cappings over the brood 
and appears to destroy disease even 
in the capped cells. I expected many 
bees and all unsealed brood would 
perish, but I never saw a single a- 
dult bee dead from the alcohol, and 


The result was amazing. Inside of 
ten days one could fing no disease 
and there would be solid patches of 
healthy brood. Colonies built right 
up and stored good surpluses of hon- 
ey. The disease reappeared in one 
or two cases very lightly and a sec- 
ond spraying was given. 

I wish to tell of two very bad 
cases brought in from an outyard. 
tach of these two had eight or nine 
combs just riddled with dead and 
dying brood, over 90 percent infec- 
tion. One colony was weak, the 
other Strong. At first I gave the 
syrup with little effect, and then | 
tried the spraying. The strong col- 
ony responded at once, cleaning up 
all its combs and acquiring within 
ten days a very fair sized brood nest 
all healthy. The weaker made lit- 
tle progress and made no effort to 
clean more than three or four combs. 
So the other combs were stacked o- 
ver the strong colony ang some syr- 
up fed to encourage the colony. 
They soon cleaned up those combs, 
and a third set of combs not so bad- 
ly infected. 


Late in September I went through 
the two colonies. The weaker now 
has a fair brood nest and five combs 
about half full of honey. The strong 
colony is powerful, has a good brood 
nest, and has stored some 65 pounds 
of stores, mostly from goldenre4. In 
the weaker colony I noted a few 
cells of disease and shall as soon as 
the young brood is sealed spray a- 
gain. 

Another interesting case occurred 
in an outyard. I found a strong col- 
ony there with less than a dozen 
cells showing disease. I stirred sul- 
fathiazole into those cells. Today 
the colony shows no disease and it 
stored about 100 pounds of surplus. 

A few words about the possible 
return of the disease, and an an- 
swer to the question—will the cure 
be permanent? 

The disease comes usually from 
the bees bringing home honey car- 
rying the disease. They may bring 
in to their hive from five drops up 
to five pounds of such honey. When 
only a few drops are brought in none 
is likely to be stored in cells but is 
used up at once, and a few cells of 
disease will appear. If those cells 
are removed at once the cure will be 
complete. For years I have cured 
such by simply cutting out the cells 


no indication of much loss of brood. and putting them inside my smoker. 
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But if the honey is stored and sealed 
over, the disease will sometimes re- 
appear. 

We were both cursed and blessed 
this year by a peculiar spring in 
which many colonies died from star- 
vation. Treatment last spring was 
easy for there was no diseased honey 
left in the hives. We may rest as- 
sured that there will be few returns 
in such cases. Later cases which 
may have come on by the robbing 
out of some colony with a few 
pounds of honey are not so likely to 
remain clean. 

We have yet some problems to 


work out, but we can already feel 
sure that this drug of the sulfa fam- 


ily is a great boon. I have little 
sympathy for the worry of some 
writers who are sounding warnings 
in regard to this new treatment of 
American foulbrood. Just as I have 
never had any sympathy for the man 
who would not consent to the vac- 
cination of his children. I began 
beekeeping in 1884 and bemoan the 
fact that few years remain for me 
to see this disease of bees as com- 
pletely wiped out as has been the 
dreaded small-pox. 
Norwichtown, Conn. 


The Passing of Kennith Hawkins of the G. B. Lewis Co. 





Mr. Kennith Hawkins 


Mr. Kennith Hawkins passed a- 
way on October 9 after several 
weeks of illness. He had been ail- 
ing for a number of years, but kept 
on with his work as General Sales 
Manager of the G. B. Lewis Co. un- 
til recent months. Mr. Hawkins was 
born in Plainfield, Illinois, attending 
the local schools and later enrolling 
in the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He spent some 
time in newspaper and magazine 
work and at one time was editor of 
the Pensacola, Florida, Times. He 
also worked on the staffs of the 
Country Gentleman and Farmers 
Review. 

We first knew of Mr. Hawkins as 
a queen breeder. He wrote a num- 
ber of articles on that general sub- 
ject, stressing the importance of hon- 
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est advertising coupled with a high 
production of quality stock. 

Later on Mr. Hawkins became 
Special Extension Agent under Dr. 
E. F. Phillips, then in charge of bee 
culture work in the Bureau of Ento- 
mology, Washington, D. C. Dr. Phil- 
lips had recently succeeded Frank 
Benton. Mr. Hawkins entered the 
employ of the G. B. Lewis Co., in 
1919, serving in several capacities 
until he became General Sales Man- 
ager of the company. 

In his earlier career he became 
well known, attending many bee 
conventions from coast to coast. Il 
health compelled him to give up 
travel. Although not in the public 
eye and although he attended few 
conventions, he became active in 
urging important legislation that 
needed support. In letter writing 
to congressmen he became most ef- 
fective help in securing appropria- 
tions for the fuller development of 
bee culture. Those of us who were 
in the field, and who had contacts 
with the law makers, could see the 
effective work of Mr. Hawkins mak- 
ing members of both houses see the 
importance of bee culture. Mr. Haw- 
kins was most effective in the let- 
ters he wrote to his own Senator La 
Follette, whose influence in Con- 
gress was very great. It is perhaps 
fair to say that, although confined to 
his desk in Watertown, Mr. Hawkins 
was able to play no small part in 
securing appropriations for bee cul- 
ture to the tune of $75,000 for a 
number of years. 

Those of us who know of his ef- 
fective work regret his passing. 
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A Novel Beekeeping Display 


Pirmann 


By Paul J. 


Combining his natural bent in art. 
his love for the beautiful, and his 
practical knowledge of bee culture, 
L. N. Rapp of Morton, IIl., built and 
exhibited a miniature apiary that 
not only won the sweepstakes in the 
class for amateur beekeepers at the 
annual Illinois State Fair at Spring- 
field this year but gained the praise 
and admiration of hundreds of visi- 
tors 

Rapp’s desire to contribute some- 
thing worthwhile to this year’s bee 
exhibit at the fair prompted him to 
construct the apiary and the many 
hours of hard work required in com- 
pleting it during his spare time were 
justified by the results. On all hands 
it was conceded to be the most un- 
usual attraction at the fair. 

The miniature apiary, which was 
complete to a dog on the door step, 
was placed in a yard about four feet 
square. The apiary was made up of 
12 small hives constructed of plaster 
of Paris in three proportioned pieces. 
They are about two inches high and 
three inches long 

Clipped sponges, dyed a _ natural 
green, form the hedge to the left of 
the apiary and the shrubs and trees 
in front of the residence. The hedge 
separates the apiary from the house 

At the rear center of the model is 
the honey house in which Rapp 
placed a small transformer to sup 
ply electricity for lights in the house 
and vard In front of the honey 
house is a small flag staff, from 
which an American flag floats. 

The windmill, with a light at- 
tached, is between the flag pole and 
the lily pond. A duck floats serenely 
in the pond A dog rests on the 
front porch while an automobile is 
on the drive at the entrance of the 
garage, attached to the rear right 
side of the house. The drive is made 
of finely crushed rock. 

The entire Rapp display at the 
fair occupied a space of six feet by 
six feet. The color scheme was az 
ure blue and white. The display in 
cluded comb honey, extracted dark 
and light honey from buckwheat and 
sweet clover respectively, and two 
glass observation hives about 12 by 
18 inches in size. 

The observation hives have a 
small round hole about two inches 
in diameter in which a damp sponge 
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Miniature apiary built by 
L. N. Rapp, Norton, Ills. 


is kept to keep the bees alive while 
the hive is on display. The sponges 
were moistened daily. In the display 
hives were three-banded and light 
Italian bees. 

On a large star about three feet 
across, Rapp had placed a display of 
about ten pounds of beeswax in all 
shapes and sizes, ranging in weight 
from one fourth pound to a pound. 

The entire exhibit, aside from the 
star and beeswax, was very light, 
weighing about ten pounds. Only a 
small amount of lumber was re- 
quired to build it and the fence was 
built of clothes pins 

Webster Groves, Mo. 
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Wrong Impressions 
By C. H. Pease 


On page 544, October Gleanings, 
Propolis Pete referred to my system 
of beekeeping, which he admits ‘“‘has 
brought wonderful results’, and 
said that I “extract just about all 
the honey possible without throwing 
in the brood, feeds back sugar syr- 
up, then winters indoors and feeds 
again in the spring”’. 

Now, Brother Pete, tell us where 
you got that idea. I have been ac- 
cused of this crime many times, but, 
as a matter of fact, never in my life 
did I rob a brood chamber of one 
ounce of honey and substitute sugar 
syrup. My bees go into the winter 
with every drop of honey they store 
in the brood chamber, minus what 
they eat before they go into the cel- 
lar. After the brood is all out and 
nothing has been coming in from 
outside, many cells are empty from 
the emerged brood and the honey 
they eat; those empty cells are filled 
with sugar syrup about the middle 
of October. This carries them 
through the winter and they have 
their late-gathereq honey, in fact all 
honey stored in the brood chamber, 
to build up on in the spring. The 
normal consumption of stores in the 
cellar averages from seven and a 
half to ten pounds per colony, by 


actual weight. 

As to the spring feeding: In the 27 
years that I have kept bees I never 
fed a colony in spring until 1945 and 
‘46, when, in both years, we had 
summer weather in March that start- 
ed abnormal brood rearing; then 
cold weather came on in May, after 
the young bees had emerged and 
had to be fed: nothing was coming 
in from the outside, with the result 
that it was a choice between feeding 
and starvation. Our ground was 
covered with snow on May 11, 1945, 
and the bees could hardly be ex- 
pected to feed both the army of 
young and old bees on snow-balls, 
nor to gather foog during weather 
cold enough to snow. Allen La- 
tham’s comment on this condition 
was: “I’m just ending my 62nd year 
with bees and I never saw a spring 
surpass the present spring in pure 
cussedness’’. 

The honey in my hives brings my 
bees up to fruit bloom except in sea- 
sons of Latham’s “pure cussedness’’. 
Normally I have never done spring 
feeding, but in some cases my colo- 
nies are up to swarming strength a 
week before the clover flow starts, 
and that’s goog enough for me. 

Canaan, Conn. 


a. 


Honeybees are not Communists 
By Flora McIntyre 


The honeybee colony is often cited 
as an example of communism that 
works. The division of labor, the 
sharing of the fruits of labor, the 
sacrifice of the individual to the 
needs of the group, all seem to in- 
dicate at first glance that it might 
be thus in our human nations. But 
of course the honeybee colony is not 
a nation. It is a family, consisting 
usually of a mother and her daugh- 
ters and sons. And even among hu- 
man beings communistic living is 
standand practice within the imme- 
diate family. In neither case does 
the practice within the family indi- 
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cate that it should be carried fur- 
ther. Certainly if we were to follow 
the example of the bees, we would 
find no encouragement toward any 
sort of cooperative relations beyond 
the family. In an apiary they ap- 
pear oblivious to the existence of 
the neighbors all about them. They 
appear oblivious to them, that is. 
until a dearth of nectar sends them 
searching for sweets wherever they 
may be found. Then a weakly de- 
fended hive is robbed to the last 
drop and the occupants left to 
starve. That is hardly the commun- 
ism that the idealists dream of. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
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SECOND GLANCES 
By C. M. Isaacson 


A honeybee’s eyesight is not sim- 
ple but is made up of several fac- 
tors. The ocelli and the compound 
eyes each have their respective func- 
tion, and neither is adapted to dis- 
cerning very slow movement, which, 
as Mr. Dicks says (page 529), makes 
it possible to manipulate a hive com- 
pletely without receiving a single 
sting—if the movement is slow e- 
nough. But as to a worker recogniz- 
ing color, try having — say, a red 
painted brood chamber, and then 
during a honey flow move it to the 
top of a pile of supers. I am certain 
that you will find a very consider- 
able number of bees seeking en- 
trance at the bottom of this old 
brood chamber, now on the top. I 
have tried it many times. 

Production of orange honey re- 
quires its special ‘tricks’? the same 
as in any other region (page 532). 
But basically the same _ essential 
holds true as in every other place, 
strong colonies at the right time. 
And the mention by Mr. Tontz as to 
checking queens (replacing any that 
are poor) in the fall is also always 
wise. 

Strengthening packages with 
brood is an excellent procedure if it 
is possible, and oftentimes it can be 
done with benefit to your overwin- 
tered colonies. Why? Simply that 
it may hold the extra strong ones 
back just enough so that their mo- 
rale will be highest when the flow 
begins. And Percy Wright is cer- 
tainly correct in his observation on 
the benefit to the package. Even 
one comb of emerging brood given 
after a week or ten days will do 
wonders. Booster packages are the 
next best thing, and their use in un- 
favorable springs may pay big divi- 
dends (page 535). 

Inside the winter cluster strange 
things have been happening that we 
just have not been realizing (page 
536). Mr. Sechrist’s articles, bear- 
ing on the possible use of atomic 
fission by bees, as it does, is of course 
of very pertinent interest. I would 
like to ask a question or two, how- 
ever. When considering the large 
heat production of the cluster in 
proportion to the honey consumed, 
should not the insulating qualities 
of the cluster itself be considered? 
It would seem that continued pro- 
duction of even a very little heat 
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which was largely kept from ‘‘escap- 
ing’”’ would account for some of the 
efficiency. And as to the attempt to 
have brood rearing start only when 
wanted (by keeping the “wintering 
room’? temperature low until the 
proper time) must not the instinc- 
tive desires of the bees themselves 
be considered? For it is well known 
that brood rearing may even start 
when outside temperature is far be- 
low zero, the bees raising the cluster 
temperature when prompted by 
some perhaps not well understood 
factor. These are just suggestions, 
not criticism of the plan. 

The sulfa landslide rolls on (page 
543). I say “landslide’’, because re- 
port after report comes in of favor- 
able nature. Yet there are some 
who want to reserve judgment until 
more time has elapsed and more 
concise data is gathered. This is 
only wise. But the question is be- 
coming plainer steadily—will resist- 
tant strains of bees, plus sulfa, wipe 
out AFB? Let us all earnestly hope 
so, and watch the truth unfold as 
time goes on. 

Don’t stint your bees on winter 
stores (page 544). After all, they 
gathered it all. But of course use 
common sense as well, and don’t 
leave a plainly unnecessary amount. 
That is the gist of Propolis Pete’s 
remarks this month, and they are 
wise. One can save with cellar win- 
tering, but only with a properly con- 
structed cellar. But in any case, 
leave a little more than enough in 
as small a space as possible (espe- 
cially the last is desirable in the 
colder regions). It will pay. 

Hardy stock for wintering is im- 
portant, says John Jessup (page 
552). Certainly no one will quarrel 
with this statement. Give a hardy 
strain their “packing”? of an abun- 
dance of honey and pollen (with per- 
haps a paper wrap for regions of 
cold winters) and not much can 
harm them. 

Honey prices decontrolled! Wel- 
come news to many, but a _ sober 
thought goes with it. Can we keep 
from a wild bidding up of prices 
that may actually hurt the widening 
market and public acceptance of 
honey built up through the past 
years? More than ever we now need 
to support our American Honey In- 
stitute. There is danger. 
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From North, East, West, and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Oct. 2 
Weather: Today 
finds Southern Cali- 
fornia with little to 
add to our report 
for a month ago, as 
to the weather con- 
ditions. True, we 
have had some little 
rain with here and 
there a thunder 
shower in the high- 
er or mountain sec- 
tions but nothing that would help 
or detract from the beekeepers’ 
chances for honey. In looking over 
the records of rainfall in past years, 
we find that there are few years in 
which the months before December 
have given us any considerable a- 
mount of rain. It is much the same 
old story—be ready, and if the hon- 
ey comes you will get your share. 

Crop: All got some honey but few 
if any got what they consider a crop. 
Beekeepers who moved several hun- 
dred miles to the north got some 
extra honey but when expense is 
considered together with the fact 
that a liberal supply must be left on 
the bees for winter stores, it did 
not leave much for the beekeeper. 

Market: The market continues to 
seek honey but most beekeepers sold 
so close that they cannot supply the 
home demand. It might be wise to 
advocate the holding of more honey 
for retail distribution by the produ- 
cer, thereby getting some of the mid- 
dleman’s profits. 

[At present, because of the unusual de- 
mand for honey, it may seem advisable 
to sell some of the crop direct to the con- 
sumer. However, the day may come when 
we will welcome the services of the mid- 
dle man (bottler) in helping to dispose of 
the nation’s honey crop.—Ed.] 

Miscellaneous: In the observation 
and study of the acts and habits of 
insects perhaps we have nothing any 
better than that of the honeybee and 
the bloom on the orange tree. As 
the great masses of white buds begin 
to swell we lift off the outside petals 
to see if there is nectar below. There 
are several things to observe, all 
more or less interesting. First, does 
it look like a heavy bloom? Are the 
buds evenly distributed over ‘the 
tree? Are the buds on the south 
side of the tree more advanced than 
those on the north side? This year 
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some things were different at least 
from recent seasons. 

There were lots of buds promising 
a heavy bloom and plenty of nectar. 
April 1 things looked very promis- 
ing. You could shake the limbs and 
the nectar would shower out. Men 
picking oranges would have their 
clothes wet with nectar. But it did 
not attract the bees. A few bees 
could be seen among the blossoms 
but there seemed to be no particular 
attraction until well toward the 
middle of the afternoon. Weather 
conditions were mild but not very 
warm. Some say this is because of 
low sugar content in the nectar. If 
so, what is the necessary sugar con- 
tent in nectar to attract bees? And, 
can we do anything about it? — 

Beekeepers seem to be satisfied as 
we hear of no outfits being offered 
for sale. Many of them are busy 
repairing hives, supers, and equip- 
ment which is always a good sign. 
Have confidence in your business all 
the year round and it will always 
stage a comeback.—L. L. Andrews, 


Corona, Calif. 


"= 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Oct. 7 

Weather: Our fall rains have start- 
ed, the first rather early. With us, 
the rains are usually our first an- 
nouncement of fall. September was 
favorable for honey production 
from star thistle, alfalfa, tar weed, 
blue curls, and other fall plants. 
Most colonies located in favorable 
places have made a good fillup for 
winter. Early frost at the higher 
elevations in northern California 
were not severe enough to seriously 
reduce production from sweet clo- 
ver and alfalfa. 

The first rains in the valley serve 
as warnings to most beekeepers to 
get their colonies out of possible 
flood areas and movements of bees 
are under way. 

In this area we welcome the first 
rains for they tend to wash off from 
vegetation much of the calcium ar- 
senate that has drifted during appli- 
cations made to tomato fields. 

Honey Crop: The honey crop in 
northern California was better than 
last year although quite spotted in 
places. Some have reported up to 
two cans per colony, although the 
average will probably be around 75 
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pounds for commercial beekeepers. 
The honey was of excellent quality 
from thistle, alfalfa, ang lima bean. 
Yield from blue curl was very spot- 


ted, due primarily to the absence of 


a good stand. Yield from tarweed 
was slow. 

Beeswax: Most beekeepers have 
about finished rendering their cap- 
pings and combs and have a good 
supply of wax on hand. Some have 
shipped or made commitments with 
prices ranging from 48 to 50 cents 
per pound for lemon colored wax. 
At these prices there is a tendency 
for most beekeepers to take greater 
pride in producing quality wax. 

Market Conditions: Honey moved 
fast at around 20 cents per pound to 
producers during the “free” period 
in July, then was held when OPA 
came back in and now, since honey 
was decontrolled, has moved fast 
again at prices that have ranged be- 
tween 17 and 24 cents. Honey has 
moved fast to the consumer at $1.50 
for 5-lb. pails and 38 cents in 1 lb. 
jars because of the shortage of su- 
gar, jams, and jellies. lLet’s hope 
that speculative buying and selling 
for immediate profit will not ruin 
an otherwise good market.—J. E. 
Eckert, Davis, California (pinch hit- 
ting for Mr. Hartman). 


a 

ARIZONA, October 1 
Weather is turning 
cooler, and is what 
one would call typi- 
cal fall temperature. 
Good rains have 
been general over 
most of Arizona the 
past two months. 
Rainfall has been a- 
bove average after 
several seasons of 
drouth. We never 
get too much rainfall over the desert 
areas of the Southwest. Our average 
rainfall is below that of most states. 

Honey Crop: Because of drouth 
the past two years the producers o- 
ver the desert area experienced their 
second very poor crop. Some pro- 
ducers, including myself, did not ex- 
tract I would like to invite the 
writers who say, “Keep fewer bees 
and keep bees better’’, to come to 
Arizona and show a few of us how 
to make a crop during periods of se- 
vere drouth. Most producers are 
still willing to learn a few new tricks 
of the trade. 
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Because of fine rains locally the 
bees have just begun to store honey 
for winter. It is hoped that weather 
conditions will remain favorable 
for two weeks or more to insure 
gathering of enough to winter on. 
In farming areas where irrigation 
is carried on bees should be in fair 
shape for winter. 

Miscellaneous: The writer has not 
heard of any heavy losses of colo- 
nies this summer due to poison dust- 
ing as in the past. Several produc- 
ers have said they do not expect 
large losses from poison dusting 
where DDT is used. Also it is re- 
ported farmers have agreed to no- 
tify apiary owners ahead when dust- 
ing was contemplated. Severe losses 
in the past from poison dusting was 
getting to be a very serious menace 
to the beekeeping industry of Ari- 
zona. 

Several cases of foulbrood have 
been foung and destroyed along the 
Santa Cruz River near Tuscon. No 
commercial apiaries there, but a 
few colonies here and there belong 
ing to backlot beekeepers. Local 
producers suspected the disease came 
from out-of-state honey containers 
thrown out in garbage piles and 
cleaned out by bees in the immedi- 
ate areas. There is very little AFB 
in Arizona though a few cases “aay 
be found occasionally. It seems the 
producers in disease free areas have 
little protection from spread of dis- 
ease by honey from diseased areas. 

The radio just announced the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture had signed a 
decontrol order for honey. It is 
doubtful that there is much honey 
left in the hands of producers. The 
writer is far from anxious to see a 
“Boom” and then a “Bust” in honey 
prices. I believe all producers would 
profit in the long run if prices were 
stabilized at a reasonable figure. 
Prices should not be too high, nor 
too low for the producer to pay ex- 
penses and have a decent standard 
of living for his labor. But will this 
time ever come? 

The Arizona State Fair premium 
list has just been received. The 
fair is to be held November 8 to 17 
after several years of absence. Mr. 
Clarence Benson will be superin- 
tendent in charge of apiary and hon- 
ey exhibits. The fair will be held at 
Phoenix, Arizona. — Leslie Wedg- 
worth, Oracle, Arizona. 
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WYOMING, October 2 
Weather: Spring 
gave us a generous 
rainfall and honey 
jplants looked pro- 
mising which, with 
colonies in ship- 
shape, indicated a 
bumper crop in spite 
of much feeding and 
too many cold and 
rainy days. But, as often happens, 
the weather turned as much. too hot 
and dry as it had been too cool and 
rainy, and in about three weeks the 
flow was over and the country 
browned up, so production in most 
parts of the state was considerably 
below 1945. It is hard to produce 
much of a crop with such a short 
flow. 

Condition of Bees: Colonics are in 














good condition except for winter 
stores. Most of them failed to get 


the brood chamber plugged with 
honey, which is ordinarily the case 
with a normal flow which tapers off. 
Considerable fall feeding will be 
necessary. There is also less disease 
and it looks as though the sulfathia- 
zole treatment for light cases of AFB 
is greatly lessening the losses from 
this scourge. 

Honey Plants: High grain prices 
and the scarcity and high cost of 
farm labor for dairying has lessened 
our bee pasture. In addition to this 
the alfalfa weevil was the worst in 
this area ever known. Some dusting 
by airplane was done on a few 
ranches with some small loss of bees 
in one or two instances. If airplane 
dusting of arsenicals should become 
a popular method of combating al- 
falfa weevil it may present a prob- 
lem to our beekeepers which is sim- 


ilar to that in the fruit growing 
states. 
Market: Only a few years ago 


marketing was a big headache. To- 
day we stand in danger of too much 
prosperity and too high prices. It 
has been said that the public is not 
appreciative of low prices and the 
ruinous prices of the 30’s bears that 
out only too well. On the other 
hand, no one likes to be held up so 
now that price control has been re- 
moved from honey I believe it would 
be best not to let prices go wild and 
take undue advantage of the sweet 
shortage that might be relieved over 
night by removal of sugar rationing, 
if the best interests of the honey in- 
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justry are taken into consideration 
for the day when the _ inevitable 
slump comes.—Earl C. Reed, Ran- 
chester, Wyoming. 

NORTH DAKOTA, October 7 
Weather: Except for 
a heavy frost which 
occurred on May 9 
that destroyed thie 
fruit bloom, the 
weather has been 
satisfactory for bee- 
keeping. Loss of the 
fruit bloom was fol- 
lowed by a week or 
ten day shut-down 
in the honey flow 
which had to be offset by supple- 
mental feeding of sugar syrup. Bee- 
keepers who are alert to the situa- 
tion were well repaid for this feed- 
ing by having stronger colonies 
when the main flow began in early 
July. General rainfall of late has 
improved crop prospects materially 
for 1947. The ground is well satur- 
ated with moisture throughout most 
of the beekeeping area. 

Beekeeping Coniitions: Beekeep- 
ers who are wintering their colonies 
report them going into winter quar- 
ters in fairly satisfactory condition 
with respect to stores and young 
bees. In most instances the honey 
flow, although light at times, contin- 
ued well into September and there 
was stil! plenty of sealed brood un- 
til the end of the month. Bee yards 
examined as late as the last week of 
September showed 350 to 400 square 
inches of sealed brood in most hives. 
The killing off of colonies with Cy- 
anogas in the fall is practiced by 
beekeepers who are not equipped to 
winter over their bees. Some bee- 
keepers destroy the queens about 
three weeks prior to killing off the 
colonies so that the combs will be 
free of brood. 

Miscellaneous: Plans are already 
in progress for the annual meeting 
of the North Dakota Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation which will be held at the 
Agricultural College, Fargo, on No- 
vember 23. A good attendance is 
in prospect. An effort is being made 
to have this meeting coordinated 
with other state meetings of this 
general region to make it convenient 
for speakers to participate in a se- 
ries of meetings. The effort should 
be well worth while—-J. A. Munro, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 
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COLORADO, October 8 
Weather: Counting 
from the late freeze 
in May to the early 
frost of September 
we find that we had 
only four short 
months of growing 
season this year. 
The snow and freez- 
ing weather of May 
9 severely damaged 
the first cutting of 
alfalfa to a degree that little or no 
bloom came out. Later through 
June and July dry weather and hot 
winds stunned the growth of the sec- 
ond cutting and dried up what 
sweet clover there was. Grasshop- 
pers, too, fed on the various crops. 
_ Crop Conditions: We were well 
into the month of August and were 
wondering where, when, and if the 
bees were to get their winter 
stores when, all of a sudden to our 
surprise, the combs began to whiten 
up and before the end of the month 
a small surplus in addition to winter 
stores had been stored. It is not 
easy to say what floral sources this 
honey came from but cleome prob- 
ably played the major part. I ob- 
served bees making a bee line for 
fields of cleome some three miles 
away, flying over barren ground, 
returning to their hives all pow- 
dered green with pollen, including 
their wings. 

In San Luis Valley conditions 
have been far from rosy this season. 
Damaged by the long continuous 
drouth the sweet clover yielded 
poorly, resulting in the scantiest 
crop in a dozen years. 

Prices: Beekeepers as a_ whole 
have been reluctant at quoting prices 
ang have held off sales of honey 
pending better prices for their 
dwarfed crop. Now as the ceiling 
is off on prices buyers aré offering 
25 cents per pound in 60-pound 
cans f. o. b. apiary. Retail prices 
asked by beekeepers are proportion- 
ately higher. From 30 cents in 60- 
pound cans to 50 cents or more per 
pound in smaller containers is being 
asked. 

Generally, bees are going into 
winter strong and well provided 
with stores except where the bee- 
keeper measured the stores in dol- 
lars and cents instead of good colo- 
nies next spring. 

Bears have been unusually trou- 
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blesome in some apiaries along the 
foot hills this fall, smashing up nu- 
merous hives and riddling their con- 
tents. One bruin that had wandered 
off at least 40 miles from the moun- 
tains towards the open plains was 
run over and killed by an automo- 
bile-—G. A. Pauli, Pueblo, Colo. 
Ee 


OHIO, October 7 

Weather: In Ohio 
we could go way 
back into February 
and say we have had 
a very peculiar and 
unusual § spring, 
summer, and _ fall, 
and while this is be- 
ing written the 
weather is just as 
unusual as most of 
our spring and sum- 
We have been enjoying weath- 





mer. 
er equal to or better than Florida, 


California, or Arizona with very 
clear, bright sunshiny days with the 
temperature reaching up into the 
90’s. On the night of October first 
we had a real heavy frost and clear 
warm weather ever since. While 
this frost was quite detrimental to 
gardens, flowers, and late planted 
corn, it has been very beneficial to 
beekeepers in locations where gol- 
denrod and wild aster are plentiful. 
Here in central Ohio we are pleased 
to say we have the best wild aster 
nectar flow since 1938. 

Honey Crop: Ohio clover honey 
crop at the beginning of the flow 
looked very promising Then things 
began to happen. Some parts of the 
State had an excess of moisture fol- 
lowed by extremely cool, gloomy 
days for a long period of time. This 
weather came at a time when the 
bees should have been gathering 
nectar at a very profitable rate. 
Many farmers made their first cut- 
ting of clover and due to inclement 
weather lost their first cutting com- 
pletely. The clover crop over the 
entire state probably will not ex- 
ceed 30 or 35 pounds per colony. 


Clover Conditions: The new clo- 
vers that will form our 1947 honey 
crop do not look as promising as a 
year ago. However, if we should get 
sufficient rainfall within the next 
two weeks or even a month it would 
be an asset to both farmers and bee- 
keepers. 

Condition of Bees: I have not been 
able to contact commercial beekeep- 
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ers from all over the state but those 
with whom I have talked are of the 
opinion that there will be a larger 
number of young bees to go into 
winter than in the past few years. 
Brood rearing has been exceptional- 
ly strong and the fall flow will have 
the field bees pretty well worn out 
leaving mostly young bees for the 
winter cluster. Stores in honey and 
pollen are exceptionally good. When 
you make your final fall inspection 
of your bees take into consideration 
that much of the weight is pollen. 
This year in our locality bees have 
stored quite an excess of pollen. 
Much of the pollen will have a de- 
posit of honey over it and then 
capped. Yes, it will look like honey 
but it is mostly pollen. This is a 
fooler to many beekeepers. 

Miscellaneous: More bees have 
been moved to the southern portion 
of the state this season than ever be- 
fore. This has been done largely 
due to scarcity of fall pasture for the 
bees, i. e., goldenrod and wild aster. 
In some locations in Ohio bees did 
not secure enough surplus to keep 
them through the coming fall, win- 
ter, and early spring. Reports are 
favorable for a fine flow this fall in 
the southwest portion of the state 
near the Ohio River.—W. A. Coul- 
ter, Columbus. Ohio. 


Ee 
MASSACHUSETTS, October 1 


Weather: Except for 
August which was 
cold with record 
breaking rainfall, 
the season has been 
about average. Sep- 
tember has been un- 
usually warm and 
without frosts to de- 
stroy the fall flow- 
ers. We may not 
have any severe 
frosts until well into October. 
Bees and Plants: Bees were in fa- 
vorable condition for the period of 
fruit bloom, but weather conditions 
prevented the storage of nectar from 
the bloom: therefore, unless the ccl- 
onies had a good reserve of honey 
on the hives, many were on the 
point of starvation during the latter 
part of May and early June. Unless 
such colonies were fed in time to 
cause them to continue brood rear- 
ing, starvation or a depleted work- 
ing force resulted. More or less 
steady flows of nectar prevailed dur- 
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ing the entire summer causing the 
bees to keep their strength which 
has produced a fair crop from the 
wild aster and goldenrod. This late 
crop from the fall flowers has put 
the bees in fine condition for win- 
tering, although some feeding of 
sugar will be necessary to late in- 
crease. 


The heavy rains during August 
and September have put honey 
plants and new seedings of clover 
in excellent condition. Ladino clo- 
ver is in full bloom on one farm 
where we have bees. 


Miscellaneous: Considerable inter- 
est is being shown in beekeeping 
with many new beekeepers trying to 
secure equipment and bees. The 
shortage of equipment has caused 
considerable hardship to the estab- 
lisheq beekeepers, and prevented 
making any considerable increase. 
There appears to be a tendency on 
the part of many beekeepers to 
leave considerable more honey on 
the bees than in former years. 

Many beekeepers are trying the 
sulfathiazole treatment for Ameri- 
can foulbrood. Reports of complete 
recovery are common. The bees ap- 
pear to be able to raise healthy brood 
in comb formerly full of dead larvae 
and scale. We must not overlook the 
fact that some scales of AFB may be 
covered up and not removed by the 
bees. It would be advisable to keep 
all such infected colonies under 
quarantine for a period of several 
years before extracting the honey 
in the same extractor as healthy 
colonies, unless we are prepared to 


continue the feeding of sulfathia- 
zole. 
Sulfathiazole used in the sugar 


syrup for feeding package bees or 
colonies short of stores, or to colo- 
nies showing a few dead larvae may 
prevent outbreaks of AFB. Apiar- 
ies may be kept clean when feeding 
in this manner. When a colony 
reaches the condition where its pop- 
ulation has been depleted and its 
combs become full of diseased lar- 
vae and scale, we cannot be certain 
that it is clean after being fed sul- 
fathiazole until all parts of the comb 
have produced healthy brood and all 
honey in the hive has been con- 
sumed, Hive parts may _ contain 
spores covered with propolis or wax 
which may be dormant for as long 
as 40 years. Disinfecting the hives 
might be advisable. 
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Sulfathiazole appears to be a won- 
derful cure, and we sincerely hope 
that it continues its good work, but 
we must exercise caution so as to 
guard our clean colonies. It may be 
a permanent cure or a temporary 
one and only time will tell. If we 
continue to use queens resistant to 
AFB and keep our equipment clean 
and keep all colonies being treated 
in one yard we will be on the safe 
side. The old saying, “An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure” 
still holds the same meaning.—R. E 
Newell, Medway, Mass. 

a 
NEW JERSEY, October 1 
Weather: Up to two 
days ago, the weath- 
er has been very fa- 





vorable for nectar 
gathering for nearly 
three weeks. Clear 
for the most part, 
some foggy morn- 
ings and quite hu- 
mid. 
Crop: Three weeks 
ago many normal 
colonies had less than five pounds 


of stores, but an abundance of gol- 
denrod, white aster (Aster ericoides) 
and heartsease have enabled bees to 
fill brood and many have a 
super to spare. Not for several years 
has heartsease been such a nectar 
producer as this year. For many 
vears the Japanese beetle kept this 
plant pretty well cleaned up. How- 
ever, this season these beetles were 
but little in evidence. The wet late 
summer prevented the usual clean 
culture in corn fields so the hearts 
ease is abundant in them. Honey 
from this plant in this state is quite 
light in color, has a good body and 
flavor. 


nests 


Coniition: In general, colo 
in good condition in respect 
to population. So, with the good fall 
flow, if beekeepers do not become 
and literally ‘‘rob” the bees, 
good condition for win- 


Bee 
nies are 


greedy 
they are in 


ter 

Merket: The demand tor honey is 
intense None can be found in gro 
cory stores Some fantastic prices 
are offered to producers for extract 
ed——t to 30 cents a pound in six 
ties  & ymb hone, is being retailed 
at 65 cents ae section Elmer G 
Carr, Pennington. N. J 
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TEXAS, October 10 

Weather: Temperature for Sep- 
tember was somewhat below nor- 
mal, but rainfall over most of Texas 
was abundant and in flood propor- 
tions in some areas. On September 
27, San Antonio suffered a_ flood 
which took a heavy toll of property 
and some loss of human life. Rural 
areas, especially along the San An- 
tonio River and its tributaries, also 
suffered heavy losses. According 
to reports some apiaries in the flood- 
ed area were lost, but the extent of 


damage to bees cannot be deter- 
mined at this writing. 
Bees and Plants: The abundant 


rainfall was highly beneficial to na- 


tive plants. Colonies made _ gains 
from whitebrush, evergreen sumac, 
and rockbrush. Fall blooming an- 
nuals—broomweed, asters, and oth- 


ers have improved greatly and prom- 


ise an abundance of winter stores 
during the remainder of the fall. 


Brood rearing is heavy, assuring a 
large population of young bees for 
winter. The abundant soil moisture 
should hasten the germination of 
seed of early spring annuals, which 
are so important for early spring 
broed rearing. 

Honey Crop: The honey crop has 
been removed from the colonies in 
all areas. In Southwest Texas the 
main honey flow came very early 
without any appreciable additicnal 
summer honey flow. In the black 
and area and river valleys, yields 
of cotton were very light with some 
poisoning of bees reported. .~ Sweet 


clover produced a_ record honey 
cro? In east Texas production was 
near normal although horsemint in 
this area and elsewhere produced 
very little. The honey crop for the 
vear was rather spotted with the 


production for the State as a whole 
below normal. 

Market: The retail market is well 
supplieq with local honey. Many 
producers are selling direct to gro 
cers and apparently are in no hurry 


to dispose of their crop. Marketing 
has been orderly. With a crop be- 
low normal it is hoped that honey 


may remain available to consumers 
until the next honey crop is pro- 
duced Packers have experienced 
some difficulty in procuring large 
‘tocks required for their trade. 
Miscellaneous: Northwest Texas, 
known as the Great Plains Area, 
formerly not considered favorable 
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for beekeeping, has made great pro- 


gress in its agriculture. Farmers 
have increased their planting of 
cotton, alfalfa, and sweet clover. 


These crops in addition to native 
vegetation have increased beekeep- 
ing possibilities. Farmers have 
added bees to their farming, becom- 
ing enthusiastic beekeepers and or- 
ganizing an active local beekeepers’ 
association. Texas ‘Technological 
College has added a course in bee- 
keeping to its agricultural curricu- 
lum and provided an apiary for stu- 


dents —A. H. Alex, San Antonio, 
Texas. 
a 
ONTARIO, October 8 


Conditions: As _ the 
season advances and 
bees are being pre- 
pared for winter in 
this part of Ontario, 
many beekeepers 
are just beginning 
to realize fully what 
a tragic condition 
exists insofar as the 
bees are concerned, 
and incidentally as 





it also affects their owners from a 
financial standpoint During the 
past few weeks we have heard a 


number of apiarists say that for the 
past two years their bees have been 
a liability instead of an asset. What 
line of business can stand up against 
two years of absolute failure without 
collapsing, and many commercial 
beekeepers here in Ontario have had 
such an experience. 

Killing Bees in the Fall: We have 
often met people who have destroyed 
bees in the fall with the intention of 
replacing them the following spring 
with packages. ‘We have never done 
so as, aside from the question as to 
whether or not it paid, we do not 
like to kill the bees. But this year 
we expect either to kill the bees or 
let them starve, in quite a number of 
colonies. Why? Well, in some lo- 
calities the drouth has been so bad 
and nectar so scarce that no brood 
has been reared for many weeks. 
While not sure about it, we are a- 
fraid that too many old bees and not 
enough young bees will go into win- 
ter quarters, or if they do pull 
through, they are apt to be too weak 
in the spring to be of any use for 
storing surplus. 
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Why Crop Failure: As intimated 
in last issue of Gleanings, the pro- 
longed drouth has meant the killing 
of nearly all white Dutch clover and 
much of the areas seeded with alsike 
and other clovers this past spring 
are in none too good condition. All 
sorts of fantastic theories are being 
advanced as to the cause of the fail- 
ure in nectar secretion—DDT, and 
even atomic bombs being considered. 
The fact that a good crop was se- 
cured in very few locations con- 
vinces me that we know nothing at 
all as to the cause of crop failure. 


Sulfathiazole: Quite recently a 
beekeeper had placed empty supers 
of combs over a colony he believed 
to be clean, to have the bees dry 
them up before being stored away 
for winter. Inspectors came along 
and examined this colony and 
claimed that they found one cell of 
AFB. Acting in accordance with 
the law they burned all brood 
combs, empty super combs, etc. 
We are not making any comment one 
way or the other, simply giving the 
facts, but we must say in passing 
that we are reliably informed that 
at least one Ontario inspector did 
during this last season prescribe 
treatment with sulfa even if it was 
against the law. Of course, he did 
so only when the disease was present 
in a very few cells. 

Last spring a beekeeper asked us 
to try out the treatment and he sup- 
plied us with the sulfathiazole. We 
had a colony that showed up with 
disease when clipping queens in 
May. This colony was given two 
pails of syrup (about 18 pounds) 
medicated with sulfathiazole sodi- 
um. Three weeks later the colony 
was examined and not a diseased 
cell was in evidence. The brood 
nest was not looked at again until 
about Sevt 1, and a thorough exam- 
ination failed to find a cell of dead 
brood. And this after a failure in 
the honey crop. If the colony had 
not been treated in the spring it 
would have been rotten in the fall. 
Compare the treatment given to 
these two colonies and draw your 
own conclusions. 

Some object and say it may recur. 
What if it does? Less than a nickel’s 
worth of the drug would clean it up 
Certainly we have lots of re- 


again. 
currences under the present system 
in vogue._-J. L. Byer, Markham, 
Ontario. 
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Editorials 


Bee Hive 
Production 





As mentioned in the 
October issue of 
Gleanings, page 560, 
bee hive production has been placed 
in an unsettled condition by recent 
Government orders prohibiting the 
use of 4/4 Shop Grades of Western 
Pine for bee hive use. The shifting 
to other lumbers may, on the face of 
it, seem fairly easy but when one 
takes into consideration that it 
means the bee supply factories must 
purchase largely from entirely new 
sources where no previous contact 
has been made it rapidly becomes a 
problem to convince these new mills 
they should forget their old custom- 
ers and sell part of their lumber pro- 
duction to bee supply houses. Also 
most suitable grades or species of 
lumber are already ear-marked for 
the building trade in one manner or 
another by government orders. 
Likewise, not all lumbers are suit- 
able for the interior fixtures of a 
bee hive although many species, if 
boards are wide enough, are fairly 
satisfactory for supers. In the small 
sizes used in frames the nailing 
qualities of the wood are important. 
Many woods can not be reduced to a 
small cutting and nailed without 
splitting so badly as to be of little 
value as a frame. 

The reason that the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration has placed 
these orders in effect diverting 
100% of the Western Pine Shop 
grades of lumber into mill work 
was to alleviate the shortage of win- 
dows and doors so badly needed in 
the Veteran’s Housing Program. The 
wisdom of freezing the 4/4 Shop 
lumber might be questioned since 
this grade is used very little in the 
mill work trade. Both windows and 
doors require 5/4 and thicker in 
shop lumber and select and better 
grades in the 4/4 lumber. Never- 
theless the reason was laudable but 
the effect on the beekeeping indus- 
try may prove that greater consider- 
ation should have been given to the 
industry’s comparatively meager 
needs in equipment. 

The importance of bees for pol- 
lination of food crops has been so 
well recognized both in and out of 
the Government in the past few 
years that it seems difficult to be- 
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lieve that the industry will be per- 
mitted to degenerate for lack of re- 
placement equipment. 

It is unlikely that any relief may 
be expected in time to fully care for 
1947 requirements unless lumber 
production increases to a_ point 
where lumber stocks are actually 
backing up at the mill. This, of 
course, is not impossible but yet 
hardly should be counted upon too 
heavily at this time. 


P ——_" 
National Meeting at Tampa 


Let’s not forget January 13 to 17, 
1947, when beekeepers from over 
the continent will meet at Tampa, 
Florida, for the annual get-together. 
There are still some problems to be 
solved. The meeting should be one 
of the best ever held. Entire pro- 
gram will appear in the December 
Gleanings. 


—P~ 

Peppermint Plan of Introducing 

Various methods of introducing 
queens have been used during the 
years. The peppermint method 
mentioned on page 634 of this issue 
has been used quite successfully. 
Beekeepers who have not used it 
may wish to give it a trial. 


Honey Price As stated on 
Ceilings Removed page 636 of this 
—so What? issue, price ceil- 
ings on honey 
were removed September 27. What 
are beekeepers and those who have 
honey to sell going to do about it? 
Are they going to charge all the 
trade will stand or are they going 
to be satisfied with a reasonable 
price? (See pages 632 and 636.) 

There are those who apparently 
think only of the present and what 
they can get for their honey; there 
are also those who think of the fu- 
ture and what may happen to the 
honey market. 

During the first World War hon- 
ey prices remained high so long as 
sugar prices stayed up. When sugar 
prices fell, so did honey prices. At 
present, sugar prices are not high, 
but sugar is scarce, so we are told, 
and is rationed. 

One thing seems reasonably sure 
—if and when sugar again becomes 
available in quantity, people will 
buy and use it at present prices, in- 
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stead of honey, if the price of honey 
is too high. 

We must bear in mind that we 
want and need a market for honey 
when sweets again become plenti- 
ful when honey prices level off. 
Those who are fortunate enough to 
have a crop of honey this year are 
entitled to a reasonable price but 
let’s not charge an exhorbitant price 
because we can get it during the 
present shortage of sweets. 


enn 
The 1946 We are interested to 
Honey Crop note from the Semi- 

Monthly Report from 
Washington, D. C. as of October 15, 
1946, just received, that the 1946 
honey crop of 209,058,000 pounds is 
approximately 7° less than that of 
1945, and that the number of colo- 
nies of bees, 5,737,000, is about 5% 
more than in 1945. 

It was feared a month or so ago 
that the crop this year would be less 
than it is, but an improvement in 
weather conditions the latter part of 
the season increased the honey crop 
somewhat. 

Because of the need for more 
honeybees for pollination purposes 
and for a greater production of hon- 
ey and wax, beekeepers throughout 
the country were asked early this 
year to increase the number of colo- 
nies at least 8%. Had the season been 
favorable for increase the goal would 
doubtless have been achieved. How- 
ever, the 5% gain shows some prog- 
ress in this matter. 

According to the latest reports, 
eleven states — Indiana, Missouri, 
Delaware, Virginia, Florida, Texas, 
Arizona, Nevada, Washington, Kan- 
sas, and California had more honey 
this year than last year. The remain- 
ing states had less than last year. 

The per colony average of honey 
this year is 36.4 pounds as compared 
with 42.7 pounds in 1945. 

eo 
Sulfathiazole Quite a number of 

articles have ap- 
peared recently on this drug and its 
ability to inhibit the progress of 
AFB. In some instances it would 
seem to be a cure. Such favorable 
reports have caused beekeepers over 
the country, especially where AFB 
is prevalent, to experiment with this 
drug. 

From the first we have advocated 
that experimental work with sulfa- 
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thiazole be done in cooperation with 
and under the supervision of the 
state bee inspectors. We believe 
that this procedure should be fol- 
lowed because imspectors are re- 
sponsible for the disease eradication 
program. 

We feel that unsupervised experi- 
mental work may be _ hazardous. 
Sulfathiazole may give beekeepers, 
especially the inexperienced class, 
a false sense of security. If ex- 
treme care is not exercised it is pos- 
sible that treated colonies may still 
be capable of spreading disease if 
they should become weak, die out, 
or be robbed by other bees. We un- 
derstand that there is no proof that 
AFB spores in the honey or hive 
parts of an infected hive are af- 
fecttd by sulfathiazole, even in a 
colony which apparently may seem 
to be cured. 

Time will tell whether or not sul- 
fathiazole will affect a permanent 
cure for AFB. We do hope it will. 

—_"~ 


Improving The article entitled 
Bee Pasture “Planting Especially 
for Bees’, by J. E. 
Johnson of Verona, Missouri, ap- 
pearing on page 484 of the Septem- 
ber, 1946, Gleanings has aroused 
considerable interest along the line 
of improving bee pasture. While it 
is a fact that Mr. Johnson devoted 
some time and effort to the propa- 
gation of reliable honey plants in his 
vicinity, the results attained in sur- 
plus honey secured proved that the 
investment was well worth while. 

Owing to the reduced acreage of 
clovers throughout the clover re- 
gions and the consequent reduction 
in honey crops during the past five 
or six years, it is a fact that bee- 
keepers, especially the commercial 
class, will have to do something to 
improve bee pasture. Obviously it 
would be possible to do as Mr. John- 
son has done, select a few honey 
plants that are adapted to the vari- 
ous parts of the country, then scat- 
ter the seeds in waste places. It 
seems obvious that some of the mi- 
nor plants, so-called, will result in 
more surplus honey than the aver- 
age beekeeper gives these plants 
credit for. 

This matter of improving bee pas- 
ture would be a worth while project 
for beekeepers’ associations, both 
county and state, to concentrate on. 
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It seems possible for beekeepers to 
encourage the planting of legumes 
by contacting farmers and supplying 
them with the proper information in 
the way of printed matter. How- 
ever, most up to date farmers are 
well versed in such matters. 

During the meeting at Atlantic, 
Iowa in 1945 one of the speakers on 
soil conservation brought out the 
fact that Ladino clover, now being 
used in some parts of the East, is 
likely to become an important leg- 
ume and will be used in permanent 
pastures Beekeepers will benefit 
from this clover, especially if pas- 
tures are not over stocked with graz- 
ing animals. Furthermore, the La- 
dino clover blooms for a longer pe- 
riod of time and later into the sea- 
son. 

It would seem that this matter of 
improving bee pasture is one of the 
most important problems before our 
industry today and it has to be 
solved. 

<<, A 

Farmers More Because of the 
Conscious of the scarcity of clover 
Value of Bees seed and its high 

price farmers re- 
alize more fully the necessity of beel® 
as a big factor in increasing clover 
seed yields. During the past summer 
beekeepers report numerous requests 
by farmers for bees for their clover 
fields and these farmers offered free 
apiary sites as an inducement to the 
beekeeper to place bees on their 
farms. As is well known, farmers 
could well afford to pay a rental fee 
for the additional seed produced by 
pollination which the bees perform. 

This beneficial mutual relationship 
developing between farmers and bee- 
keeping is what beekeepers have long 
been fostering. Beekeepers can well 
afford to set aside time during the 
ensuing months and see that farmers 
located in the near proximity of their 
apiaries are supplied literature so 
that they will take full advantage 
of the large number of pollinating 
insects contributing to greater seed 
vields. Especially appropriate as 
the type of literature to use is Ex- 
tension Bulletin 235, entitled ‘“Hon- 
eybees Increase Clover Seed Pro- 
duction 15 Times” which is published 
by the Ohio Extension Service. Co- 
vies of this bulletin may be obtained 
by writing Prof. W. E. Dunham, O- 
hio State University. Colutmbus 
Ohio 
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Shortage of White Some years a- 
Honey Increases go when white 
Demand for Dark ‘honey in the 

clover regions 
was plentiful it was somewhat dif- 
ficult to dispose of dark or amber 
colored honey from fall plants. At 
present, when clover honey is not 
so plentiful, customers are not so 
‘“‘choosey’’ about the color and will 
buy practically any kind of honey, 
regardless of color. 

Some who imagined they liked on- 
ly the white honey and have been 
induced to buy and try dark honey 
now claim they actually like it. This 
situation may increase the demand 
for dark honey in the not too dis- 
tant future, when, we hope, both 
light and dark colored honeys will 
be more plentiful than at present. 

In our opinion, the quality of hon- 
ey should not be based on color, but 
rather on flavor. Some light col- 
ored honeys do not have a pleasing 
flavor and some dark honeys do 
have a pleasing flavor. Also some 
light honeys have a good flavor and 
some dark honeys a poor flavor. 

At present, during the sugar short- 
age, honey is honey regardless of 
color. 

<4 

Some Bees In some _ sections of 
May Starve this country and Can- 
if Not Fed ada, where no fall hon- 

ey flow occurred, bees 
are dangerously short on stores. It 
will be necessary to supply food— 
either full combs of honey, if a- 
vailable, or sugar syrup to save the 
bees. 

Some beekeepers are letting their 
bees die. hoping to restock their 
hives with packages next spring. 
Such a procedure may be feasible 
provided packages and sugar are a- 
vailable next spring. 

It would seem preferable to save 
the bees if possible. This will mean 
securing necessary sugar and feed- 
ing sugar syrup. Beekeepers need- 
ing sugar for bees should send to 
the nearest OPA District Office for 
Form R-356. A beekeeper who needs 
sugar for feeding bees may get 10 
pounds per calendar year for each 
colony. If additional sugar is need- 
ed to prevent the loss of bees a bee- 
keeper can obtain a certificate per- 
mitting him to get 15 more pounds 
of sugar per colony, upon certifica- 
tion of the local county AAA Com 
mittee Representative. 
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Annotations 


By Dr. A. Z. Abushady, Professor of Bacteriology, Farouk University 
General Secretary, “The Bee Kingdom League”, Egypt 


Winter Stores:—-The remarks of 
Mr. Propolis Pete (p. 544) are quite 
sensible. I have found invariably 
that for a colony occupying two 
standard Langstroth stories in the 
fall, it is sufficient to have the ten 
combs of the upper story full with 
stores. This applies to the compara- 
tively mild winter weather of Egypt 
which corresponds to that of Cali- 
fornia and where bees consume 
more stores in winter and early 
spring than in corresponding colo- 
nies in the northern states. It ap- 
plied also to English conditions. 
Therefore, it stands to reason that it 
should satisfactorily apply to nor- 
thern American conditions in par- 
ticular. This, however, did not ex- 
clude the need for early spring feed- 
ing, especially with strong actively 
breeding colonies. Light honey or 
pure white sugar syrup is the safest 
for wintering on, as it is less prone 
to granulation. In comparatively 
warm districts (southern states), 
judging by experiences in Egypt, 
the Sudan, and India, it is not inim- 
ical to the bees to give them undi- 
luted molasses (poured into the 
empty combs) for their winter 
stores. They have ample opportu- 
nities for winter flights and they 
seem to thrive on such stores. Those 
who advocate larger stores evident- 
ly aim at securing spring feed (or 
most of it) in advance. 

Laying Workers and Drone Lay- 
ers:—Mr. E. S. Miller’s remarks and 
our Editor’s note (p. 546) surely ap- 
ply only to standard bees (Carnio- 
lans, Caucasians, and Italians) and 
their first gentle crosses. But Glean- 
ings is an international review and 
has to bear in mind its numerous 
readers abroad and experiences in 
other continents. Laying workers 
and drone layers are far from being 
a problem here, and their remedy is 
quite simple as ably outlined in Mr. 
Miller’s article. But what about the 
innumerable colonies in Africa and 
Asia which are being regularly pes- 
tered with laying workers? Mr. Mil- 
ler says ‘““When laying workers are 
present worker brood is of course 
absent’. This is not the experience 
with African and Oriental bees (and 
with their crosses with Europeans) 
such as Tunisians, Cyprians, Syri- 
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ans, and Egyptians, although some 
of the crosses are fine utility bees. 
You may get worker bees laying in 
a queen-right colony. Queens in 
stormy hot climates are easily lost; 
and before the apiarist discovers the 
loss, fertile workers are active. And 
when you have 10, 20, or more of 
such colonies in a large apiary u- 
niting is out of the question and 
similarly is requeening, since the 
queens would be promptly killed in 
most instances. Such conditions are 
remedied only by giving capped 
brood with queen cells, repeating 
the operation later if necessary. 
Where weak lots with fertile work- 
ers exist, it is better to unite them 
together into fewer colonies and then 
supply them with emerging brood 
and queen cells. The aim is to change 
the population and influence the 
older bees by the behavior of the 
younger ones who would readily 
care for the queen cells and for the 
chosen virgin until mated. 

Newspaper Queen Introduction:— 
Mr. Ray Wormley’s use of the news- 
paper method for queen introduc- 
tion (Am. B. J., Sept. °46, p. 364) is 
of course practicable. It is a form of 
uniting which has been in practice. 
But why is the disgust with the 
queen cage, and what sort of cage? 
With a valuable queen, and when 
the bees to be requeened are not 
pure and gentle, there is nothing to 
surpass for safety and assurance the 
pipe cover wire cage, as used in Eng- 
land. 

Corn Cobs as Smoker Fuel:—Mr. 
Dick Madding considers corn cobs 
the best smoker fuel (Modern Bee- 
keeping. Sept. 46, p. 308). Apart 
from such use, it is often utilized in 
rakefires to drive off hornets from 
apiaries in Egypt, where Vespa, in 
the absence of combating legislation 
is a menace to the industry. 

Honoring Mr. Pellett:—It is grati- 
fying to note the recognition which 
American beekeepers extend to 
their pioneer workers during their 
lifetime. The latest example was 
the honoring of Mr. Frank C. Pel- 
lett on the happy occasion of his 
67th birthday. Mr. Pellett is an in- 
ternational figure who is widely es- 
teemed for his researches and writ- 
ings. 
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Just News 


The Illinois State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its annual con- 
vention in Springfield, Illinois, at 
the St. Nicholas Hotel, on Nov. 8 
and 9, 1946. All beekeepers are in- 
vited to attend, whether members 
or not. Program includes speakers 
J. C. Hackleman, Dept. of Agrono- 
my, University of Illinois, on over 
all clover situation in Illinois; Dr. V. 
G. Milum, Carl E. Killion, repre- 
sentative of The A. I. Root Co., Me- 
dina, Ohio, Dadant & Sons, Hamil- 
ton, Illinois, American Honey Insti- 
tute, National Federation of State 
Beekeepers’ Associations. Illinois 
Agriculture Association Chief Food 
Inspector Emerick of State of Ilin- 
ois will lead a discourse on honey 
house and packing house sanitation. 
All phases of beekeeping will be 
given consideration including use of 
sulfa drug for AFB, honey market- 
ing, and production. For further de- 
tails, write Hoyt Taylor, Sec., Pleas- 
ant Plains, Tllinois. 


The Lorain County Beekeepers’ 
Association of Ohio will meet for 
its annual banquet in Wellington on 
November 9. An unusually inter- 
esting program will be provided. 

—P 





The Manitoba Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual conven- 
tion at the Marlborough Hotel, Win- 
nipeg, on November 11th and 12th, 
1946. Outside speakers will include: 
Dr. Mykola Haydak of Minnesota, 
Mr. C. B. Gooderham, Dominion A- 
piarist, and Mr. F. R. Armstrong, 
Dominion Honey Grading Specialist 
of Ottawa. The program also in- 
cludes panel discussions and other 
opportunities for dealing with prob- 
lems of local interest. Beekeepers 
are invited to exhibit any labor-sav- 
ing devices during the meetings.— 
E. C. Martin, Sec.-Treas. 


=P 

The Annual Winter Meeting of the 
Empire State Honey Producers’ 
Assn. will be held Friday and Satur- 
day, December 6 and 7, 1946 at the 
Onondaga Hotel in Svracuse, New 
York. A special banquet honoring 
Dr. E. F. Phillips will be held in the 
evening on December 7th. Dr. Phil- 
lips, who has done so much for the 
promotion and welfare of beekeep- 
ers and beekeeping, has retired from 
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active duty at the New York State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell U- 
niversity. An excellent program has 
been arranged which will include 
talks by nationally known men in 
our field. This promises to be one 
of the outstanding meetings of the 
year, and all interested in beekeep- 
ing are invited to attend.—E. T. Ca- 


ry, Sec. 
— 

Mr. Claude Austin, president of 
the California State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation, has arranged for the an- 
nual convention of California bee- 
keepers to be held at Calexico on 
December 11, 12, and 13. The hous- 
ing conditions are crowded there as 
elsewhere but arrangements are be- 
ing made by a local committee head- 
ed by Mrs. O. P. Mandrapa, N. He- 
ber St., Calexico, to whom reserva- 
tions should be sent by those who 
expect to attend. Hotels generally 
require deposits these days for reser- 
vations, so a deposit should be sent 
with the request. An _ interesting 
program has been arranged includ- 
ing ample time to learn something 
of Imperial Valley conditions with 
a possible trip over the border to 
Mexicali.—J. E. Eckert, Apicultur- 
ist. 


—_P 

The Minnesota Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its regular fall con- 
vention on November 25 and 26 in 
the Colonial Room at the Lowry Ho- 
tel, St. Paul. The president, Mr. C. 
S. McReynolds, has arranged an ex- 
cellent program. Minnesota beekeep- 
ers will hear several vitally import- 
ant subjects discussed. Convention 
sessions will be devoted to honey 
prices, production methods, pollina- 
tion and poisoning problems, in- 
spection and disease control. The 
annual banquet with its surprise 
program will be held in the Spanish 
Room on the evening of the 25th. 
This will provide every beekeeper 
an evening worth remembering.— 
C. D. Floyd, Sec. 


The annual meeting of the Mon- 
tana State Beekeepers’ Association 
will be held on Nov. 25 and 26, at 
the Placer Hotel, Helena, Mont. Mr. 
Glenn O. Jones, Sec’y of National 
Federation will speak; also Mrs. 
Grace of the American Honey In- 
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stitute. It is expected that other 
well known beemen will be present 
to talk to the Association. The ban- 
quet will be Nov. 25 at 6 P. M— 
Mrs. O. R. Burdett, Sec. 

— 


Bee Culture Correspondence 
Courses rate high educationally as 
an opportunity for beekeepers to 
carry on “Home Study Courses” and 
especially so to young beekeepers 
who cannot attend universities or 
who are too young to enter college. 
Many state universities have such 
courses. The Ohio Correspondence 
Course rates among the best courses 
offered. It has been thoroughly re- 
vised during the year and is unique 
in the system employed for exami- 
nation questions and grading of pa- 
pers. There are 50 questions to each 
lesson and the student checks wheth- 
er the questions are true or false. 
This results in the student’s getting 
an accurate grade on his test and 
saves his time in answering ques- 
tions. The instructor’s time is re- 
duced to a minimum in correcting 
papers by means of a “master key 
card” which makes it possible to 
determine the grade almost instant- 
ly. The Ohio Correspondence Course 
is free for Ohio residents and for 
non-residents a very small charge 
is made to cover cost of printing. 
Further details of the Ohio course 
may be obtained by enquiry to the 
Division of Bee Culture, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


—" 
Special Program 
Southern Beekeeping 
States Federation 
Joint Tampa Convention 
Tampa, Florida, Jan. 13-17, 1947 
Monday Night, Jan. 13th 
7:00 P. M. Registration—Commit- 
tee Meetings 
Tuesday, Jan. 14th Morning Session 
9:00 Invocation 
9:10 Presenting the Keys—Gover- 
nor Millard Caldwell 
9:30 Southern Conference salutes 
the Federation—Lynn Dewey 
9:45 All Groups Behind the Feder- 
ation—Glenn O. Jones 
10:00 Artificial Insemination— 
New Breeding Program—Dr. 
Otto Mackensen 
10:30 The Need for Queen Rearing 
Research (Oral Symposium) 
Directing: E. C. Bessonet 
Responding: W. J. Nolan, W. 
T. Kelley, Dr. Mackensen. 
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11:30 Nutritional Needs of a Pack- 
age Colony—Dr Warren 
Whitcomb 

Afternoon Session 

1:30 Selecting the Best Breeders 
(Oral Symposium) Directing: 
John C. Hogg — Responding 
H. C. Short; N. C. Jensen; M. 
S. Fortune 

2:30 Earlier Package Colonies 
with Pollen and Added Stores 
(Symposium): Directing: C. 
H. Cale (or M. G. Dadant) 
Responding: M. J. Deyell; T. 
L. Aamodt; R. H. Kelty 

3:30 Better Directions for Instal- 
ling Packages— Allen Eby, 
Eugene D. Cutts 

7:30 P.M. Better Queens from 
Grafted Eggs (Pictures and 
Lecture) —Jay Smith 

Wednesday Jan. 15 Morning Session 

9:30 A.M. Shipping Bees and 
Queens by Air—W. W. Owen, 
G. G. Puett 

10:00 A.M. Report of Committees— 
Election of Officers 

10:30 A.M. Our 1948 Convention 

Note: Entire program, including 

American Honey Institute, Apiary 

Inspectors of America, Bee Indus- 

tries Committee, Beekeepers’ Rights 

Committee and others will appear 

in the December Gleanings.—Ed. 

—P 
Correspondence Course in Bee- 

keeping: The General Extension Di- 

vision of the University of Minneso- 

ta is offering a correspondence 
course in beekeeping consisting of 

16 lessons which can be studied at 

one’s own convenience. The student 

is under the personal guidance of an 
instructor who corrects the lessons 
and answers questions pertaining to 
beekeeping. The aim of this course 
is to present information on the 
subject of beekeeping in such a way 
that those who have had no experi- 
ence with bees can start with one or 
more colonies in the spring and car- 
ry on with them successfully; also 
to present enough fundamental in- 
formation on bees and modern bee- 
keeping practices to enable those 
who have had a few years of experi- 
ence to add to their knowledge and 
improve their methods. Some of the 
more important topics to be consid- 
ered in the course are the study of 
the honeybee colony and of the in- 
dividual bee, fundamentals of bee 
behavior, colony development, bee- 
(Continued on page 645) 

















Talks to Beekeepers 


By M. J. Deyell 


The accompanying twelve pictures 
showing one method of packing bees 
for winter were taken in November, 
1941, at The A. I. Root Company’s 
home apiary at Medina. The follow- 
ing numbered legends referring to 
the pictures should help to clarifv 
the procedure. 

(1) This shows the gang and pack- 
ing material. Note the bale of straw 
on the end of the truck, also the rolls 
of asphalt paper on the ground. One 
bail of straw and one roll of asphalt 
paper packs twelve two-story hives 
of bees. 

(2) First of all, a strip of wood, 
16” x 2” x %%”", is tacked on the front 
of the projecting bottom board to 
form a tunnel from the entrance of 
the hive to the outside. A piece of 
asphalt paper 8'%’x3’ is cut from 
the roll and stood up around the hive, 
allowing a lap of about 8 inches. 

(3) The paper is then fastened to- 
gether, temporarily, with a slender 
nail, to hold the paper in place while 
the straw is put in. 


(4) A small wooden strip, 16”x 2” 


” 


x 33” (these are approximate meas- 
urements), is nailed over the paper 
and into the edge of the wooden 
strip forming the top of the tunnel, 
mentioned in legend number 2. This 
is to prevent straw from getting 
into the entrance tunnel. The straw 
is now placed in the space between 
the hive and the paper (about five 
inches). Be sure to place straw in 
the corners first, then in the sides 
and ends. It is an advantage at 
this point to tie a stout cord around 
the bottom of the paper to help keep 
it in place. About six inches of 
straw is placed on top of the hive. 
We leave the outer hive cover on 
underneath the packing. Some re- 
move the outer cover during the 
time the colony is packed. 

(5) The top part of the roll of pa- 
per is folded in over the straw. 

(6) Piece of asphalt paper 3’ x3’ 
ready to place on the top. 

(7) Putting the top paper in place. 

(8) Top paper, or cap, ready to 
be tied on. 

(9) Top cord in place, also two 
cords tied to bind the horizontal 
cords together, also to prevent the 
cover from blowing off. 

(10) The last knot tied. 
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(11) The finished product, except 
that a small opening is made for the 
bees to get out by cutting the paper 
directly under the wooden strip in 
front. 

(12) Shows packed and unpacked 
hives. These pictures were taken in 
connection with an experiment we 
conducted the winter of ’41 and ’42, 
comparing colonies packed and un- 
packed. See page 331 of June 1942 
Gleanings. 

The work should be done on a cool 
day when bees are not flying and 
hives should be handled very care- 
fully. If the weather is too cold the 
paper cracks and fingers get numb. 

A Few Things to Remember 

1. Hive entrances should be re- 
duced to *% inch, better still *; inch 
to exclude mice from hives during 
the winter. Some use % inch mesh 
stiff wire over the entrances. We 
use the intermediate opening in our 
entrance reducer which is about 
43%,” x 3%”. Reducing entrances also 
helps to keep cold winds from blow- 
ing into the hives. 

2. Queen excluders should be re- 
moved from under the food cham- 
bers or upper brood chambers dur- 
ing the winter. One winter we cx- 
perimented with a few colonies by 
leaving the excluders on. We lost 
some good queens by doing so, as in 
some instances the cluster of bees 
moved into the upper brood cham- 
bers and the queens, being unable to 
pass through the excluders, were left 
outside of the clusters to perish. In 
parts of the South where winters are 
mild it may be unnecessary to re- 
move excluders during winter. 

3. Never try to winter diseased 
colonies. If you do you may be sorry. 

4. And last but not least, make 
sure each colony has a super-abun- 
dance of food. More bees die as a 
result of starvation than from any 
other cause. Populous colonies with 
a reasonable amount of protection 
and an ample quantity of good food 
are likely to winter successfully. A 
good windbreak against winter 
winds is an advantage. This has 
been demonstrated. 

5. And again may I suggest that if 
your present method of wintering is 
giving good results, stick to it.Don’t 
experiment too much. 
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80 Years Among the Bees 


By E. R. Root 





How the Price of Honey Took a Toboggan Slide and How Beekeepers 
and Brokers Went Broke Following the First World War 


The reader who has been follow- 
ing what I have to say under this 
heading has noted that I have been 
looking backward in the hope of 
picking out3the good and at the same 
time avoiding errors of the past. We 
will drop the subject of hives and 
come back to it later. It is very op- 
portune and important at this time 
that we recall what took place on the 
price of honey following the First 
Great War. A careful survey of 
Government price figures so far as 
they relate to honey, and editorials 
scattered over the period from 1917 
to 1925, will tell what took place. 
Right here it is proper to suggest 
that we hope history will not re- 
peat itself. While the conditions 
following World War I were not the 
same as those following World War 
II, there are some parallels we need 
to study very carefully, so big and 
little buyers and beekeepers will 
not come to grief again. 

In order that fears may be allayed 
for what I am about to say, I have 
no reason to believe that disaster or 
even bad luck will follow again af- 
ter World War II. It should be 
pointed out that there was no re- 
striction after World War I on the 
price and sale of honey or sugar. 
Honey reached its peak, rising from 
1917 to the latter part of 1919 and 
continued until the middle 20’s. Sug- 
ar at that time had reached a price of 
25c, finally going to 35c for a short 
time. Beekeepers could not get sug- 
ar for love nor money. At the 
present time, sugar, because of a 
ceiling placed upon it, has been held 
down to slightly above normal fig- 
ures; but the price of honey rose un- 
til a ceiling of 12c was placed upon 
it in carload lots and higher prices 
at retail. (See Editorial, page 624.) 

When sugar, after the First War, 
dropped from 25c and 35c down to 
6c, naturally enough, the bottom fell 
out of the price of honey. It did not 
go down at one jump but inside of 
one year it fell from 18, 20, and 22c 
to 10 and 12c for the best grade of 
white extracted honey to 8 and 9c 
for amber honey. When the manu- 
facturers of ice cream, bread, and 
soft drinks who had bought heavily 
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of honey at 18c discovered that they 
could buy sugar for one third of 
those prices, they began to unload 
their honey. The market was in no 
mood to pay 18c again and when the 
buyers attempted to unload and use 
sugar, many of them suffered heavy 
losses—from 20c a pound to 16, 15, 
until the bottom reached 10 and 12c 
and there the market held for a 
while. Some brokers who attempted 
to corner the market at 20c went 
into the hands of receivers. The ice 
cream people, for-example, began to 
underbid each other to get rid of 18c 
honey. Other food and drink com- 
panies did the same. 

The price of sugar may remain 
firm for perhaps a year. In the 
meantime there has been a shorter 
crop of honey and there is no sweet 
to take the place of honey. 

There may be no immediate to- 
boggan slide on honey and the price 
may gradually settle down to a nor- 
mal level. The unpredictable has 
happened so often that we cannot be 
too sure that honey won’t take a 
sudden drop. Those who tried to cor- 
ner the market at 16, 18, or 2c, 
largely those who were operating 
the black market, may some day 
have to sell at a heavy loss. 

Here is another factor to be con- 
sidered: There is an enormous de- 
mand for honey now—no_ other 
sweet will take its place. The crop 
for 1946 is not as large as that of 
last year and it is probable that 
there will not be enough honey to 
go around. Honey that was abun- 
dant on the grocers’ shelves in the 
country has now disappeared. Bee- 
keepers may have to rebuild that 
market. Can we do it? We need, 
if we ever did, the National Federa- 
tion and the Honey Institute. The 
disaster following World War I, 
when beekeepers and honey brokers 
went broke, should be avoided. 


(Warning — See page 636.) 


Our Cover Picture 
This is part of a Root Company out 
apiary which harks back to the days 
when we wintered in single story 
hives. 
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TALKS TO BEEKEEPERS 
(Continued from page 630) 


No provision was made in the 
packing method described for an 
upper entrance because it seemed 
difficult with this type of packing 
to provide one. There are different 
types of upper entrances, some at 
the top of the upper brood chamber 
(where two story wintering in prac- 
ticed) and some in the middle of 
the upper chamber. We have been 
using a %” hole just below the hand 
hold in the front of the upper brood 
chamber (or food chamber) for an 
upper entrance. Dr. C. L. Farrar 
at Madison, Wisconsin, uses a 1” hole 
which we think has some advan- 
tages over the smaller hole. 

To provide an upper entrance or 
flight hole in the paper and straw 
packed hives a metal tube slightly 
smaller than the hole in the hive 
could extend from the hole through 
the straw and paper to the outside. 
However, this is a lot of “monkey 
business”. A quicker and cheaper 
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The past spring we were honored by a visit from Dr. Colon G. Butler, head of the bee 
department. Rothamsted, Experimental Station, Harpenden, Herfordshire, England. This 
picture was taken in front of the A. I. Root Company’s main office. From left to right: 


D. C. Babcock, H. H. Root, E. R. Root, Dr. 


way would be to press the paper 
close up to the hole in the hive, 
then cutting a small opening in the 
paper and tacking it carefully to 
the hive around the hole. 

We believe the upper entrance or 
flight hole has at least two advan- 
tages in wintering bees in the North: 
(1) It permits bees that need a flight 
during the winter to get out of the 
hive easily through the upper hole 
(which is usually adjacent to the 
winter cluster) instead of having to 
use the main restricted winter en- 
trance at the bottom of the hive. 
(2) The upper flight hole helps to 
expell some of the excess moisture 
that may accumulate during cold 
weather. 

Perhaps I should say that we do 
not and have not packed bees a- 
round Medina for almost 20 years, 
except for experimental purposes. 
We aim to pack bees with an abun- 
dance of honey. We believe that 
some winter packing applied to the 
outside of hives in latitudes north 
of here may be advantageous. 





C. Butler, Alan I. Root, J. T, Calvert and 


Cc. G. Tollafield. 
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President Carl Griese conducts the meet- 
ing while Secretary Ed. Johnson gets the 
minutes. 

















Mr. Thomas, manager of Root Co. api- 
aries, demonstrates the mixing of the sul- 
fathiazole solution. 


The Biggest Little Bee Journal in the World and its Editor 
By E. R. Root 


Mr. Ed. Johnson, 1177 Melbourne 
Rd., East Cleveland, Ohio, is its edi- 
tor and publisher, and also secretary 
of the Cuyahoga County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association, the largest county 
organization except perhaps Cook 
County in which Chicago is located. 

Mr. Johnson is doing a mighty 
good job not only as secretary, but 
as editor of a bee journal, the con- 
tents of which are confined to a 
postal card on one side only. On 
this card he announces the date of 
the next meeting, and then gives the 
highlights of the latest developments 
in beekeeping in short terse senten- 
ces that make the recipient feel he 
must go to that very next meeting. 

Mr. Johnson not only prepares his 
own copy for the big little bee 
journal, but sets it in type and prints 
it himself on a little job hand press. 
He then mails out the cards to the 
members. You can see, therefore, 
he is editor, publisher, type setter, 
proof reader, make-up man and 
devil, all combined in one person. 
Evidently, amateur printing is a 
hobby along with his sideline bee- 
keeping. He not only makes the bee- 
keepers feel that they want to at- 
tend the next meeting but that they 
want to become a member. You can 
see him in the picture taking down 
the names of new members. We call 
him “a live wire’. He makes things 
hum as well as the bees do. 
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The attendance at these meetings 
equals that of many state conven- 
tions. The membership is made up 
of captains of industry, lawyers, 
doctors, engineers, teachers, profes- 
sors, ete —most of them well up in 
science. The president is Mr. Carl 
Griese, Parma, Ohio, a retired busi- 
ness man interested in the science 
pertaining to beekeeping. At ore of 
the meetings Mr. Griese gave a talk 
on how to detect by chemical means 
AFB when present in a hive. There 
are various forms of foulbrood, Eu- 
ropean, parafoulbrood, and ordinary 
chilled brood. 

He has been instrumental in Sse- 
curing speakers of national reputa- 
tion, as well as others who were 
able to give some kink of the trade 
with a demonstration of how to car- 
ry out that kink. For example, at 
one of the meetings he asked Vic 
Hanus, one of the members, to give 
an old new trick, showing how to 
introduce queens by the peppermint 
plan—-a method advocated some 
years ago but prematurely dropped 
It is based on the general theory 
that bees will refuse to accept a 
queen that does not have the same 
colony odor as themselves. To o- 
vercome this difficulty, two meth- 
ods have been employed. They 
smudge the bees and queen with to- 
bacco smoke so they all smell alike, 
irrespective of other odors that they 
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Above and upper right: 


introduction. 


Lower right: The crowd gathering at 
Singleton Park in the bend of the River. 


may have had, or use a spray made 
up of peppermint and water. In pre- 
paring it, he uses one ounce of pep- 
permint to a gallon of hot water. He 
sprays this with an ordinary spray 
gun all over the bees and queens 
when the queen is let loose among 
the bees. He gave a demonstration 
of this and showed how you could 
introduce a strange queen to queen- 
less package bees without danger of 
losing the queen. When the package 
arrives, before it is put into the hive, 
he lifts off the cover, sprays the bees 
thoroughly in the package, drops 
in the queen, sprays them again, 
then, after the bees are thoroughly 
wet down with the peppermint wa- 
ter, he shakes them over the combs, 
as you will see in the picture. He 
then shuts up the hive and calls the 
job done. The advantage of this is 
that the queen and bees can be suc- 
cessfully introduced, and they are so 
wet down with water that they can- 
not fly. The question has often been 
raised as to the advisability of dous- 
ing bees in syrup before shaking 
them into a hive. The peppermint 
water gets rid of that difficulty. 

Since Mr. Hanus brought up this 
method of introducing queens, we 
have tried it out. Our apiarist who 
is in charge of our bees at Medina 
says he has been using it success- 
fully when there was a dearth of 
honey when queens are often killed 
the moment they emerge from the 
introducing cage. 

Arthur C. Miller and a number of 
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Vic Hanus dem- 
onstrates his peppermint method of queen 





others were strong in praise of the 
method of introducing queens with 
tobacco smoke. The colony and 
queen were thoroughly smudged 
with tobacco from the smoker. The 
plan was recommended by him and 
others as being a sure plan of getting 
the queen introduced under any and 
all weather conditions. We are of 
the opinion that the peppermint plan 
has all the advantages of tobacco 
smoke without its disadvantages. 
Moreover the water prevents the 
bees from flying when the package 
bees are released on combs or frames 
of foundation. 

Walter Thomas is shown in one of 
the pictures, describing his experi- 
ences with sulfathiazole in the treat- 
ment of AFB in our Medina yard— 
not, however, without the know- 
ledge and consent of our state bee 
inspector. Mr. Thomas was enthusi- 
astic with the results because the 
colony was rotten with disease but 
cleaned up and is still clean today. 
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Honey Prices Decontrolled but Use-Limitation 
Order Remains in Effect 


The Department of Agriculture 
reminds honey producers that the 
honey use-limitation order (WFO 47 
and 47.1) is still in force, even 
though honey price ceilings were 
removed at all levels, effective as of 
September 27, 1946. The action re- 
moving the price ceilings on both 
domestic and imported honey was 
taken through issuance of OPA Or- 
der SO-132, Amendment 59. Bee- 
keepers, as well as buyers and users 
of honey, can now sell or purchase 
honey without being restricted by 
governmental price regulations. 

The limitation order restricts the 
amount of honey that can be used in 
the manufacture of food products. 
Under the order, which has been in 
effect since June 18, 1942, no person 
or firm may use in the manufacture 
of other products during any quar- 
ter-year period more than 600 
pounds of honey, or 120 percent of 
the amount used by him during the 
corresponding period of 1941, 
whichever is greater, unless he has 
received a special quota for the use 
of honey or unless he is making a 
product for the Government which 
requires honey in its formula. 

This restriction applies only to the 
use of honey in other products and 
does not in any way — the a- 
mount of honey itself that a packer 
may buy or use, or the amount of 
packaged honey that may be bought 
or sold by wholesalers, retailers, res- 
taurants, etc., or by individuals. 

The purpose of WFO 47 is to aid 
in keeping open the normal market 
outlets for the sale of honey, and to 
lessen the possibility of a chaotic 
market condition such as occurred 
during and following World War I 
when so much honey went into chan- 
nels that did not prove permanent. 

At the present time, with the 
short supply of other sweets, it 
would be easy to sell a honey crop 
several times the size of that pro- 
duced this year, Department offi- 
cials said. This situation is not ex- 
pected to last, however. Many more 
bees are needed for pollination in 
our agricultural economy; and an 
increase in bees with accompanying 
increase in honey production is be- 
ing encouraged by the Bee Goal 
program of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Moreover, an increase in 


supplies of sugar and other sweets 
will materialize sooner or later. At 
that time, the honey producing in- 
dustry will need to utilize all of its 
regularly established market out- 
lets for honey, and may well need 
new outlets in order to market the 
crop. 

Observance of the honey use-lim- 
itation order was pointed out as one 
means of maintaining permanent 
market outlets for honey. Under this 
order, honey should be sold only to 
those who have authorizations, or 
are otherwise entitled, under the 
use-limitation order, to buy honey. 
Manufacturers interested in finding 
out whether a proposed new prod- 
uct, or a new formula involving the 
use of honey, will qualify for special 
quota authorization, should write to 
the Administrator of WFO 47 and 
47.1, Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C.—U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration, Washington 25, D. C., Oct. 
9, 1946. 





“It’s amazing how they train the 
bees to put the honey in those cans.” 
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Homemaking Chatterbox 


By Harriett M. Grace 
Director 
American Honey Institute 





Since the fall harvest has been 
cached away for the winter, the ap- 
ples pressed into sparkling amber 
cider, or canned for mid-winter pies 
and puddings, the pumpkins ready 
to be turned into spicy pies, and the 
vegetables stored for future use to 
lend their succulence and flavor to 
stews and roasts, it is time to start 
thinking about other ways in which 
these foods can be used to the best 
advantage. 

For a hearty yet simple luncheon 
or supper dish, prepare acorn squash 
in this fashion. Cut the squash in 
two, clean and bake on a greased 
baking sheet with cut side down for 
about %4 or an hour in a moderate 
oven. Turn cut side up, place 2 or 3 
small link sausages in the cavity, 
pour a tablespoon of honey over the 
meat and continue to bake about % 
hour or until squash is tender and 
the meat is browned. Serve with 
diced apple, celery and raisin salad 
mixed with Honey French Dressing. 

* e * * 


Winter vegetables such as pars- 
nips, carrots, and onions are twice 
as palatable when prepared with a 
honey glaze. 

Glazed Onions or Carrots 

Cook small white onions or car- 
rots in boiling salted water about 
20 to 30 minutes, or until tender. 
Drain. Let stand a few minutes to 
dry. Melt four tablespoons butter 
in pan. Add % cup honey. When 
well blended. add onions or carrots 
and cook slowly until browned and 
well glazed. Turn vegetables oc- 
casionally for an even glaze. 

ss e©« ¢- & «68 

With the return of cold weather 
comes the time to start the furnaces 
again and that involves another 
housecleaning headache for those 
homemakers who live in industrial 
areas or who burn soft coal. The 
film of greasy black soot which is 
persistently deposited on the win- 
dow panes can be taken care of eas- 
ily, however. Simply crumple a 
newspaper and rub this over the 
glass. The porous surface absorbs 
the film and leaves the window 
bright and sparkling again. 

* 


There is nothing which lends so 
much charm and cheerfulness to a 
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kitchen or dining room as _ house 
plants do during the cold months 
when much of the country is blan- 
keted with snow. With a little care 
they will thrive as well indoors as 
they would out. For added vigor 
and vitality, cast-away items like 
egg shells and cold tea leaves can be 
used to good advantage. Crush the 
egg shells and work lightly into the 
soil. The tea leaves work wonders 
on window boxes during the warm 
weather, too. 
* * * * * 

Those of you who have young 
children to dress for school on cold 
mornings know what a long, drawn- 
out procedure it is to get them zip- 
pered into heavy snowsuits. A war 
born invention, soon to appear on 
the market, should be a great time 
saver here. It is a magnetic slide 
fastener which closes without dan- 
ger of catching in the material and 
running off the track when operated 
by inexpert fingers. This should 
make it possible for the youngsters 
to dress themselves and spare moth- 
er much time and trouble. 


* * k* *& & 

As a new and different twist to 
that old favorite vegetable, cabbage, 
shred enough to serve your family 
and cook quickly in a small amount 
of unsweetened canned pineapple 
juice and water, half and half. 

* *+ * * * 

Here’s a timely tip on _ storage. 
Like good wines, honey cookies im- 
prove with age. To save time and 
conserve heat, bake a large amount 
at a time and store them in a stone 
crock or an air-tight covered con- 
tainer. 


LIVE AND LEARN 

(Continued from page 609) 
by what people think of your ar- 
mor plate. If during the past sea- 
son you suffered pain by reason of 
your false pride, think it over and 
decide that next year you will keep 
your bees for your pleasure regard- 
less of what the neighbors say a- 
bout the man that they used to 
know who never used any protec- 
tion because he trained his bees to 
love him. 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 


Mrs. Harriett M. Grace, Director, Madison, Wisconsin 


In a new publication, the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute plans to include 
a map of the United States showing 
the number of contributing and sus- 
taining members in each state during 
the year 1946. Help your state to 
make a good showing by sending 
your membership dues to the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute, Madison 3, Wis- 
consin, soon. 

Dues are voluntary. Dues for 
contributing members are $1.00 to 
$50.00 per year. Dues for sustain- 
ing members are $50.00 or more per 
year. We want your name to ap- 
pear in the Annual Directory which 
will be made up January first. 

The following article appeared in 
The ATAE News: Dr. D. A. Roches- 
ter of the University of Nebraska 
has the following to say about mem- 
bership in professional societies: 

“I do not recall that I have ever 
known a person who has stood high 
in his business or profession who 
has not actively affiliated himself 
with organizations, attended meet- 
ings, and read magazines concerned 
with his affairs. These seem to be 
the ways in which people keep up 
to date and alert to the new things 
which are going on. I should dislike 
to entrust myself or a member of 
my family to the care of a physician 
who does not belong to a medical 
association, who does not read pro- 
fessional journals, nor go to profes- 
sional meetings. I would equally 
dislike to think that my child is be- 
ing taught by a teacher who has not 
sufficient interest in her work to 
secure the information and the in- 
spiration which come from such ac- 
tivities.” 


The mail the last few days is filled 
with requests for “Old Favorite 
Honey Recipes’ from individuals in 
Idaho. This is because of an article 
in an Idaho newspaper. 

The Institute has a few copies of 
the original “Old Favorite Honey 
Recipes” on hand. You may have 
100 copies for $5.00 postpaid while 
they last. 


On one day the Institute received 
several hundred requests from indi- 
viduals in California for “A Honey 
of a Chocolate Cake” recipe. It is 
the members of the American Hon- 
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ey Institute who make it possible 
for the American Honey Institute to 
furnish these recipes. To give you 
an idea of literature that the Insti- 
tute send gratis, the following re- 
quests came today from Home Eco- 
nomics teachers: 

(Column “A” indicates number of book- 
lets ‘“‘Honey”, column “B” “Use Honey for 


Canning and Preserving”, and column “C” 
“A Honey of a Chocolate Cake’’.) 
A 


B c 
Rockford, Ill. 50 50 
Puerto Rico 50 
Cambridge, N. Y. 1 65 


Honey Grove, Tex. 30 30 
Falls Church, Va. 75 75 
Encampment, Wyo. 16 16 


=] 
on 


Tyler, Texas 75 75 75 
Sulphur, Okla. 100 100 
South Africa 30 30 
Ontario, Canada 2 6 
Kuruman, S. A. 1 


Columbus, Ohio 10 10 10 
Springfield, Ohio 45 45 45 


Baldwin, Wis. 105 105 

St. Albans, Vt. 1 10 
Ambridge, Pa. 25 25 25 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1 1 1 
Elwood, Nebr. 25 25 25 
Rock Island, Ill. 30 30 30 
Duluth, Minn. 10 10 10 
Portland, Ore 28 28 28 
Hamburg, Iowa 5 5 ! 
Susquehanna, Pa. 36 36 36 
Linden, N. J. 10 10 10 


S. Pittsburg, Tenn. 135 135 135 
Columbus, Ohio 35 35 oo 


Dyess, Ark. 100 100 100 
Boykins, Va. 60 60 60 
Riffle, W. Va. 10 10 10 


Elon College, N. C. 50 50 50 
Willoughby, Ohio 25 25 25 


Afton, N. Y. 15 15 15 
Detroit, Mich. 50 50 50 
Sullivan, Ill. 30 30 30 
Joppa, Md. 100 100 100 
N. Hampton, Pa. 149 149 149 
Paterson, N. J. 50 50 
Detroit, Mich. 75 75 
Valders, Wis. 64 64 64 
Minneapolis, Minn. 50 50 50 
Monrovia, Calif. 5 5 5 
Weatherford, Texas 25 25 25 


This is about half the list. 


We need honey for research. We 
shall appreciate it if you will send 
us '2 to 1 pound of extracted honey 
for this purpose. 

Please label as to kind of honey. 
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October Honey Report 


The 1946 honey crop is estimated Michigan from 45 to 25, New York 


at 209,058,000 pounds — 10% less 
than last year’s crop, according to 
the Bureau of Agric. Economics. This 
estimate is based on reports from a- 
bout 6,000 producers including both 
farm and non-farm apiaries. The es- 
timated average production per col- 
ony of 36.4 pounds is well below 
last year’s production of 42.7 pounds 
and compared with 36.2 pounds in 
1944 and the 1940-44 average of 41.7 
pounds. About 5,787,000 colonies 
are producing the 1946 crop—6 per- 
cent more than in 1945 when a crop 
of 233,070,000 pounds was produced. 
The larger number of colonies in 
1946 was mainly responsible for 
pushing the crop over the 200 mil- 
lion mark. In mid-September, pro- 
ducers had 42,646,000 pounds of 
honey on hand for sale compared 
with 48,157,000 pounds a year ear- 
lier. 

Honey production in the West, 
South Central, and South Atlantic 
areas was larger than a year ago 
mainly because of good crops in 
California, Texas, and Florida. How- 
ever, production in the West North 
Central, East North Central, and 
North Atlantic areas was much 
smaller. In the West North Central 
area, sharp production decreases of 
44 percent in Iowa and.20 percent 
in Minnesota were only partly off- 
set by increases in Missouri and 
Kansas. Decreases of 48 percent in 
Wisconsin, 38 percent in Michigan, 
and 11 percent in Ohio were partly 
offset by a 46 percent increase in the 
honey crop in Indiana. Honey pro- 
duction in all of the North Atlantic 
States except New Hampshire and 
New Jersey was less than in 1945. 
New York and Pennsylvania, the 
largest producing States in the area, 
were down 57 and 27 percent re- 
spectively. 

The leading honey producing 
States this year are California, Min- 
nesota, Florida, Iowa, Texas, Ohio, 
and Indiana. 

Early in July, both colonies and 
nectar plants were in better condi- 
tion than a year earlier, but the un- 
favorable weather which followed 
caused low honey yields in many 
States. Iowa decreased from 110 
pounds per colony last year to 56 
pounds this year, Minnesota from 
93 to 68, Wisconsin from 70 to 35, 
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from 65 to 28, and Ohio from 34 to 
28 pounds per colony. On the other 
hand, yields per colony in other 
large producing States were much 
higher than last year. Production 
in California increased from 34 
pounds per colony last year to 51 
pounds this year, Texas increased 
from 33 to 40 pounds, and Florida 
from 50 pounds to 80 pounds this 
year. 

Mid-September stocks of honey 
on hand for sale were estimated at 
42,646,000 pounds, 11 percent small- 
er than a year earlier. Producers 
in California and Florida were hold- 
ing much larger stocks of honey 
than a year earlier. Minnesota and 
Iowa were holding large stocks of 
honey but holdings were well be- 
low the quantity on hand a year ago. 
Because of a very short crop in New 
York and Wisconsin, honey stocks 
on hand for sale in mid-September 
were much smaller than a year ear- 
lier. 

The Office of Price Administra- 
tion announced September 27th that 
honey prices were decontrolled at 
all levels.—U. S. Dept. of Agri., Bur- 
eau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, D. C., October 8, 1946. 


er 
Honey in Coffee 


The article ‘‘Let’s Have Coffee’, 
in this issue, by Mrs. Nielsen men- 
tions sweetening coffee with honey. 
It would be interesting to know what 
percentage of the beekeepers in this 
country who drink coffee use honey 
as a sweetener. 

As a matter of fact, it is doubtful 
if beekeepers use honey, as they 
should, instead of sugar. <A few 
years ago we ran an article written 
by a back lot beekeeper in the East 
whose family of eight used six 60- 
pound cans of honey each year, 
making 360 pounds. At the time 
we commented editorially stating 
that if all beekeepers in the country 
(supposed to be about 600,000) used 
360 pounds a year there would be 
none to sell. 

Obviously, the comparat ively 
small amount of honey produced in 
this country, about one and one half 
pounds per person, hardly makes a 
dent on the market. What the in- 
dustry needs in more honey. 
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Buy and Sell Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. 
References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 10 cts. per counted word 
each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such 
as “a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any number 
(regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in by the 10th 


HONEY FOR SALE 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of hon- 
ey. Any quantity. Write us for best prices 
obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, Manu- 
facturers of Bee Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 

BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C. O. D. terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 


“WE PAY CASH for extracted clover 
honey. Fairfield Honey Company, Millers- 
port, Ohio. 


WANTED—wWhite and amber honey, any 
amount. D. F. Treap, 316 Keenan Ave., 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

WANTED—EXTRACTED HONEY—Clo- 
ver or light amber. C. H. Denny, 483 
Moody Street, Akron, Ohio. 























of the month preceding. _ 


HONEY WANTED—AIll grades and vari- 
eties; state quantities, how packed. Can 
use capper and second grade honeys also, 
Natural Foods Institute, 624 Prospect Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


~ WANTED—Clover and fall honey. High- 
est cash price. Small shipments solicited. 
White’s Apiaries, Chuckey, Tenn. 


WANTED—AIll grades of honey, any a- 
mount. No ceiling. Write us before you 
sell, we pay more. Cash waiting. Honey- 
moon Products Co., 39 E. Henry Street, 
River Rouge 18, Mich. 


WANTED—Pure aster honey. Will pay 
= price. Robert W. Lane, Greeneville, 
enn. 




















FOR SALE 


HONEY LABELS — Improved designs, 
embodying color, balance, simplicity, and 
distinction. Please send for free samples 
and prices. C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY. 
OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 














HONEY & BEESWAX—Highest prices 
paid. Mail samples. Advise quantity. 
BRYANT & SAWYER, LOS ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA. 

WANTED—HONEY~—Strained, chunk, or 
section. No amount too large nor too small. 
Top price. Spot cash. Lose Brothers, 206 
E. Jefferson St., Louisville 2, Ky. Call JA 
1015 collect. 

CASH FOR YOUR HONEY—FExtracted 
or comb. Regular trade, send sample. 60- 
lb. cans furnished if desired. W. R. Moo- 
maw, Stone Creek, Ohio. 


HONEY WANTED—AII grades. Carloads 
or less. Also beeswax. Pay top prices. 
H. & S. Honey & Wax Co., Inc., 265-267 
Greenwich Street, New York 7, N. Y. 

HONEY WANTED—AIl grades and vari- 
eties. Highest cash _ prices aid. Mail 
samples. State quantity. HAMILTON & 
COMPANY, 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

WANTED—Clover extracted or comb 
honey, any quantity. C. Jankowski, Priarie 
View, Illinois. 

WANTED—Light ertracted honey. clo- 
ver preferred, in 60’s. J. Jones, 115 West 
82nd Street, New York 24, N. Y. 

HIGHEST cash return made the day we 
receive your beeswax. Write for shipping 
tags and quotations. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 

WANTED—Honey, extracted or comb. 
Mail sample, quote rice. SEIFERT & 
MANN, 106 South Water Market, Chicago, 
since 1889. 

HONEY WANTED—CARLOADS ONLY. 
WHITNEY HONEY COMPANY, PUYAL- 
LUP, WASHINGTON. 
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QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFITS, $1.00: 
colony records, 10-15¢c postpaid. Southwick 
Apiaries, Waban, Mass. 


SAVE MONEY by letting us work your 
wax into wired regular comb foundation. 
Large catalog describes everything. You 
pay only wholesale factory prices as we 
have no agents. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Ky. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee 
Supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment, Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 


WRITE FOR LOW CASH price glass jars 
and 5 lb. tin pails. Complete stock. Prompt 
shipment. Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, N. Y 

We carry a complete stock of bee sup- 
plies and honey containers. Write for our 
price list. Prairie View Honey Company, 
12303 12th Street, Detroit 6, Mich. 


CLIP QUEENS without handling. SIM- 
PLEX TRAP removes queen from hive, 
holds her in position for clipping else- 
where, without annoyance of flying sting- 
ers. $1.75 postpaid—free circular. Instant 
7, 8, and 9 frame spacers—fast, accurate, 
indispensible. $1.50 postpaid, Specify size 
George Leys, 48 Drake Avenue, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—500 Modified Dadant hives 
with metal covers and inner covers, no 
frames, in good condition, $2.50 each 
Several hundred empty 10 frame hive bo- 
dies in good condition at $1.00 each, a- 
available at Hyland Apiaries, at West Elk- 
ton, Ohio, and Sylvester, Georgia. 


FOR SALE—50 shallow depth 10 frame 
supers. Brand new and painted. Belden 
Baker, Berkshire, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE—Replacement metal for 10- 
frame hive covers of 26 gauge galvanized 
iron. Properly turned to fit with folded 
corners—60c each in lots of ten or more. 
Also standard 10-frame bottom boards of 
pre-war dry cypress 7,”" stock with nails 
K. D. Lots of ten or more, 85c each. Cash 
with order. Available for winter delivery. 
Orders filled in rotation as received as 
long as stock is available. Hyland Apiaries, 
West Elkton, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—300 ten frame _ excluders 
Certified disease free. Send 40c stamps for 
sample. Write Gleanings, Box 1140, Me- 
dina, Ohio. 


YOUR WAX worked into high grade 
brood foundation for 17 cents a pound, 
100 pounds $14.00. Fred Peterson, Alden, 
Iowa 

IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT for the ladies 

oblong splint clothes baskets for $1.55 
each. Order early from M. J. BECK CO., 
Box 7, Lansing 1, Mich 

USED eight frame supers. Ten frame 
bodies and supers. Good condition and 
paint. Reasonable. Earle Heiges, Shire- 
manstown, Pa. 











BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 
Gleanings cannot guarantee that all bees 
advertised for sale in its classified columns 
are free from disease. We use all possible 
care in accepting advertisements, but we 
cannot be held responsible in case disease 
appears among bees sold. We suggest that 
prospective buyers ask for certificate of 
inspection as a matter of precaution. 

ITALAN QUEENS—satisfaction assured. 
$1.00 each Write for quantity prices. 
Lange Apiaries, Llano, Texas. 


THREE BANDED Italian queens, 1 to 
25, $1.10 each; 25 up, $1.00. Health cer- 
tificate with every order. Alamance Bee 
Company, Graham, North Carolina. 

SOLD OUT on queens this season. Book- 
ing orders for Caucasian ackage bees. 
1947 delivery. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., 
Greenville, Ala. 

MILLER AND EVANS—Booking pack- 
age bees for spring delivery. Write. Cau- 
casians. Miller and Evans, Three Rivers, 
Texas. 

THE NORMA ROY APIARIES—Italian 
bees for spring delivery; 2 lb, with queen, 
$4.25: 3 lb. with queen, $5.00. Queenless 
packages. deduct 80c per package Book 
your order now and reserve shipping date. 
No deposit required. Norma E. Roy & Son, 
Hessmer, La 

BREWER’S LINE - BRED CAUCASIAN 
QUEENS—Book your order for April de- 











livery now. Write for prices and terms. 
No package bees. Brewer Brothers Api- 
aries, 3217-R Hawthorne Road, Tampa 6, 
Florida 





HELP WANTED 
WANTED—Capable experienced pack- 
age men and helpers, also queen breeder 


| 
with the qualifications our business re- | 
quires. Partnership considerations on dem-, | 
/ 

| 

| 

! 

| 








onstration of worthiness. War Veterans in- 
vited to investigate. Old established firm 
with finest clientele and good reputation. 
Well balanced outfit and all good equip- 
ment and facilities for carrying on a high 
type business. No encumbrances. Owner 
wishes to shift responsibility to younger 
shoulders. Good opportunity for hustling 
and honest men. 1146, 
Ohio 
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Box Gleanings, 


Medina, 
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| HONEY WANTED 


All Grades - Any Quantity 
Bryant & Sawyer 
Los Angeles Honey Co. 


2425 Hunter Street 
Los Angeles 21, California 
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WANTED: Extracted Honey All Kinds 


One can or a carload—what have you? 
Mail your offerings and samples to us. 
Prompt action. Cash on delivery. 
4 JEWETT & SHERMAN COMPANY 
' Lisbon Rd. & Evins, Cleveland 4, O. 
1204 W. 12th St., Kansas City 7, Mo. 
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HONEY WANTED 


FOR EXPORT AND DOMESTIC 
All Grades - Any Quantity 


Foreign Commodities Corp. 
100 Hudson Street 
New York 13, N. Y. , 
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Porter’s Hive Heater 


(lim 


Automatic electric con- 
trol circulating air in place 
of one frame. Heat your 
hives as desired—by air, e- 
lectric, hot water, or oil. No 
more loss of brood by spring 
chilling. Less honey con- 
sumed in winter. Suited for 
Southern queen and pack- 
age breeders and Northern 
producing areas. 


Drop me a line for par- 
ticulars. Delivery from 
stock. 


J. D. Porter Co. 


Dearborn, Mich. 
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WANTED Experienced queen yard 
man. Year around employment in yards 
and shop. We can furnish a good modern 
home to live in. Give full information, 
age, experience, and salary expected in 
first letter. H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 

SERVICE MEN as helpers in my migra- 
tory bee business. Can start immediately. 
Three year training program with related 
instructions. Write full qualifications, edu- 
cation, ete.. Paul D. Thompson, 500 S. 
Almer St., Caro, Michigan. 


DUE to ill health must have an experi- 
enced bee man; large outfit, modern plant, 
good wages, permanent job if you know 
the business. Box 1130, Gleanings, Me- 
dina, Ohio. 

HAVE AN OPENING for resident man- 
ager of our package bee business at Syl- 
vester Georgia of 2000 or more colonies. 
Must be able to organize and operate yard 
crew, shop work, queen yard, etc. Opening 
also for manager of our Apalachicola. 
Florida Tupelo honey production of 1500 
colonies. This operation is by water mov- 
ing into and out of the Tupelo section. 
Can use helpers at each plant. Hyland 
Apiaries, West Elkton, Ohio. 


BEES WANTED 


~ WANTED—Small bee outfit in Wiscon- 
sin or Minnesota with locations. Box 900, 
Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 

A 50 to 300 colony apiary, anywhere. 
Rock, Wallace, Kansas 

WANTED—To rent or on shares, bees in 
Georgia, Alabama, or Louisiana, 500 to 
1000 colonies by experienced beekeeper. 
Box 1150, Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 
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Italians 


Bees and Queens for 1947 j 


Dark three-banded strain that arej 
good producers. Prices will be in line 
with others. Write for prices and — 


details. 
A. M. Peach j 
Baldwyn, Mississippi i 
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Bees and Queens for 1947 
2000 pkgs. for April and May 
—10.000 extra queens 
Book now and be sure 
of your spring dates 








1947 prices 
Queens $1.25 
3 Ib. pkgs. 4.85....any number 
2 Ib. pkgs. 3.85 
Bayou Bee Co. 
Rt. 1, Box 49, Montegut, La. 
HOLLOPETER’S 
Hardy, hustling, honey-gathering Ital- 


ian queens, Northern bred from se- 
lected stock. 
Shipping season, May 20-November 20 
Untested queens balance 
of season, $1.00 each. 
| White Pine Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa. 
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HONEY 


W anted 


A Can or a Carload 
Top Prices Paid 
Will furnish 60-lb. cans if desired 
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C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, 





Wisconsin 
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= SEEDS 
ANISE HYSSOP SEED, Packet, 25c; 
2 ounce, $1.10. James Beecken, Route 
1, Elgin, Ill. 





BLUE VINE now in bloom in Southern 


Indiana. (August 5th) Send for complete 
story, facts, and information about this 
wonderful honey plant. Tritox Chemical 


Company, Washington, Indiana. 


SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS, new circu- 
lar free describing forty varieties, some 
cutstanding new plants. One packet each 
of fifteen desirable honey plants for $2.00, 
postpaid. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—BASSWOOD TREES foot to 





ten feet tall. Write for circular on nectar 
and pollen producing shrubs, trees, and 
perennials. Plant for permanent nectar 


and pollen during the lull of early spring 
and fall when your bees need it the most 
Nicollet County Nursery, St. Peter, Minn. 


7 -,s SUPPLIES 


N. W. HEADQUARTERS for Lewis-Da- 
dant Bee Supplies and Honey Containers. 
Send for price lists. Highest prices paid 
for comb and extracted honey and bees- 
wax in cash or trade. Honey Sales Com- 
pany, 1806-08 No. Washington Ave., Min- 
neapolis 11, Minn. 


~ WANTED TO BUY ~—- 


WANTED—10 frame hives and extract- 
ing supers. New or used in good condition. 

















Orie Borgen, Lanesboro, Minn. 
WANTED—Used Modified hives and su- 
pers. Frances Schilling, Freeburg, Ill. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Will Mr. George Macdonald, formerly of 
Pasadena, California, oblige by contacting 
Dr. A. Z. Abushady at 183-02,146, Terr., 
N. Y. Blvd., Jamaica 5, N. Y. 

EARTHWORM CULTURE — Send post- 
ecard for valuable FREE bulletin with re- 
view on “Intensive Propagation and Use 
of Earthworms in Soil Building’’. Thos. J. 
Barrett, Earthmaster Farms, Box 488-G, 
Roscoe, Calif. , 

SCIENTIFIC BEEKEEPING, a new book 
by E. L. Sechrist on the winter tempera- 
ture of the bee colony. $1.00 from Earth- 























master Publications, Roscoe, Calif. 
TRAPPERS 

~ TRAPPERS—Now that your bees are 

snugly tucked away for the winter, why 


not trap some of those high priced mink 





pelts? My method requires no lures or 
baits. usually gets them the first night 
they run. Easy, practical method, $2.00. 
Charles Kuderka. P. O. Box 267. Rock 
Island, Ill. 
ANGORA GOATS 
INTERESTED in Angora Goats? Read 


the Sheep and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, 


San Angelo Texas. the only ranch maga- 
zine published serving the Angora Goat 
industry. Subscription, $1.50. Sample copy 


15 cents 
RABBITS 
ORIGINAL GIANT CHINCHILLA RAB- 








BITS. Prolific. Profitable. Most valuable 
fur. Big demand. Delicious meat. Markets 
furnished Willow Brook Farm, R129, 


Sellersville, Pa 
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WHAT PRICE PACKAGE BEES 
FOR 1947? 


Se 


_ We held the line—made no increase 
in prices for 1945 and 1946. It now 
appears that we cannot do it again 
BUT WE WILL STAY IN LINE. 


IN THE MEANTIME 


Place your order early with $1.00 
per package deposit to secure desired 
shipping dates. We are booking orders 
rapidly for preferred dates. Invoices 
will be rendered as soon as prices are 
established. Demand this year, more 
than ever, will exceed supply, so don't 
delay. We can’t accept orders after we 
reach normal capacity. 


ed 
THE PUETT COMPANY 


Hahira, Georgia 














Three Banded Italian 


QUEENS 
Of Highest Quality 


*-*+ ¢ &¢ & 


1 to 24, $1.00 each; 
25 up 80c each. 


Pure mating ang live 
delivery guaraztteed. 


E. R. RALEY 
Box 1610, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
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Girardeau Apiaries 
(Successors to Morley Pettit) 
For 
Quality Italian 
Package Bees and Queens 


1947 
Spring Delivery 
Girardeau Apiaries, Tifton, Ga. 
J. H. Girardeau, Jr., Mer. 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 
1933, OF GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL- 
TURE, PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT ME- 
DINA, OHIO, FOR OCTOBER 1, 1946. 


State of Ohio, County of Medina ss: 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Alan I. Root, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is Business Manager of Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture, and that the following 
is to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912. as amended 
by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in 
section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form to wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 

Name of— Post office address— 

Publisher The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. 

Editors E. R. Root and M. J. Deyell. Me- 
dina, Ohio. : 
Business Manager, Alan I. Root, Medina, O. 

9: That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding one per cent or more of to- 
tal amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of 
the individual owners must be given. = 
owned by a firm, company, or other unin- 
corporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual mem- 
ber, must be given.), ; 

The A. I. est Co., Medina, Ohio; Donald 
L. Demuth, New York City; J. T. Calvert, 
Medina, Ohio; H. H. Root Trustee A. I. 
Root Estate, Medina, Ohio; E. R. Root, 
Medina, Ohio; H. H. Root, Medina, Ohio; 
Ralph I. Bostwick, Oak Ridge, Tenn.; A. A. 
Bostwick, Seville, Ohio; Alan I. Root, Me- 
dina, Ohio; Ethel A. Calvert, Alhambra, 
Calif.. Mrs. Scott Goldthwaite, Chicago, Il. 

3. That the known bondholders mortga- 
gees, and other security holders ownin 
or holding 1 per cent or more of tota 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: (If there are none, so state.) 


None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge 


FOR SALE 


WE ARE MANUFACTURING f. 
é or 
| our automatic 25 ton hydraulic enevins 
press and our automatic air operated cut 
off saw. Write for description and prices 
Hyland Apiaries, W. Elkton, Ohio. - 


INSECTICIDES 


WAX MOTH CONTROL—Protect. vour 
extracting combs from moth fm tronl with 
aradichlorobenzine. Non-poisonous, non- 
nflammable. harmless to persons using or 
handling. _ Recommended by government 
and experiment stations. Death to wax 
moth and clothes moth. One ounce treats 
ten brood combs. Two pounds parcel post 
$1.00; five pounds, $2.00. Tritox Chemicai 
Company. Washington. Indiana. 


MAGAZINES 


THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL — y 
bee journal in India. Sample Pi nog mo 
Yearly, 7s’ 6d, ($1.50) International Money 
Order. Apply Fditor, Indian Bee Journal, 
Ramgarh, Dist., Nain Tal, U.P. India.’ 


WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER— 
ficial organ of the Manitoba Dauheanen 
Association. One year, $1.00; in combina- 
tion with one year’s subscription to Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture, $2.25. Wallingford 
Building, Winnipeg, Canada. 
































Read the South African Bee Journal to 
be conversant with conditions from far 
afield. Subscription 5/ per year. For fur- 
ther particulars. write to the Hon. Treas- 
urer, E. E. A. Leach, Box 57, East Rand 
P. O., Transvaal, South Africa. 


_ THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading journal 
in Great Britain and the only Salweation- 
al bee review in existence. Specializes in 
the world’s news in both science and prac- 











tice of apiculture. Specimen co ost 
free. 12 cents stamps. Membership in "the 
Club including a subscription to the paper, 
10/6. The .~ Club, L. Illingworth, The 
= End, Foxton, Royston, Herts, Eng- 





DEPENDABLE 3-BANDED 











and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the twelve 





QUEEN BEES 


1 to 11, $1.00 each 
12 to 99, .90 each 
100 or more, .80 each 
TERMS; Cash with order 
Live delivery and Satisfaction 
uaranteed, 
Health Certificate with each 
shipment. 


John C. Hogg, Tifton, Ga. 





months preceding the dat park 
25,093. B ate shown above i 


(This information is required from daily 
publications only.) ; 
ALAN I. ROOT, Business Manager 
__ Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
30th day of September, 1946. 
DORIS E. WALTZ, Notary Public 
(My commission expires May 9, 1947.) 
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JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 629) 

keeping equipment and practices, 
swarm control, package bees, super- 
sedure, increase, queen rearing, api- 
ary management, bee diseases, and 
enemies and their control, methods 
of wintering, preparation of honey 
and wax for market. The fee for the 
course is $10.00. For detailed infor- 
mation write to the Correspondence 
Study Department, General Exten- 
sion Division, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 


A series of seven state beekeepers’ 
meetings will be held as follows: 
Ames, Iowa, Nov. 20, 21; Fargo, N. 
D., Nov. 23; Helena, Mont., Nov. 25, 
26; Wenatchee, Wash., Dec. 3, 4; 
Portland, Ore., Dec. 6, 7; and Calex- 
ico, Calif., Dec. 11 to 13, Jas. I. Ham- 
bleton, Harold J. Clay, C. L. Farrar, 
and Mrs. Harriett M. Grace will be 
on the programs. 


The New Rochelle Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its next regu- 
lar meeting at 2:30 P. M. November 
17, at the Odd Fellows Hall, 20 
Lockwood Ave., New Rochelle, N. 

(Continued on page 652) 








Immediate 
Delivery! 


Made from top 








grain cowhide. 
Positive protection. APIARY 
Guaranteed 
Satisfaction SUPPLY HOUSES 
~ arn money WRITE FOR 
refunded. 
Price per pair QUANTITY 

$3.75 DISCOUNTS 
Sizes: Small, Med- 
fum and Large. 








KING * MOORE COMPANY 
7034 No. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Calif. 














aim to do this. 


booking up fast. 
We guarantee 
no extra cost. 


Lots of queens during 


Packages, 





Queenless 
Package Bees F.O.B. 


Lena, South Carolina 


: Tanquary Honey Farms, Incorporated 


TANQUARY’S 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


With over 35 years of honey production in the Northwest, we know 
what kind of packages and queens the buyer wants. 
weight packages; Good queens and shipped on time. 


We advise you to place your orders now for 1947 delivery. 
Will book you now, subject to prevailing prices. 
safe arrival on bees and queens. 


Price List 


month of November, 


deduct $1.10 per package. 


Good bees; Good 
It’s certainly our 


We are 


Queens clipped at 


85 cents postpaid 





Quantity to 24 25 to 49 50 to 99 100 up 
2 lb. pkg. with queen $4.15 $4.05 $4.00 $3.70 
3 Ib. pkg. with queen 5.15 5.05 5.00 4.70 
4 lb. pkg. with queen 6.15 6.05 6.00 5.70 
5 lb. pkg. with queen 7.00 6.90 6.85 6.65 
Tested Queens 2.10 2.05 2.00 

Untested queens 1.35 1.30 1.25 


— Queens Postpaid. 


| 
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QUEENS QUEENS REQUEEN NOW! 


Heavy honey production requires good queens. Beginners: 
Do not allow old worn-out queens to remain in your colonies 
over the winter. Requeen now. 


Progeny-Test 3-Banded Italians of Highest Quality. 





Also Mraz’s Strain of high quality daughters of stock bred for 
resistance. Health certificate accompanies all shipments. 



































1 to 10, 90c each; 11 to 25, 80c each; 26 to 100, 75c each. 1° 
No extra charge for clipping. 
GARON BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. | 
pe seat { 
Hardy — High Producing — Gentle ! 
' ' 
i St. Romain’s “Honey Girl’ Italians i 
| ltwo4 5 to 11 12 to 49 50 to 99 100 up i 
| Queens $1.00 ea. 90c ea. 85c ea. 75¢ ea. 70c ea. j 
i ._ 2. = * * | ) 
j Prompt service. Live delivery. Certificate of Inspection. 
= ‘- ‘ —— ‘ : FR( 
} St. Romain’s “Honey Girl” Apiaries, Moreauville, La. | 
! t boug 
— 4 for 
seve 
eee , und¢ 
1947 PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 1947 ‘ mig! 
ITALIANS = 
We are fully prepared in the way of bees and equipment to fill your ' ate 
' orders. The demand for packages and queens is increasing and we ' the 
: expect an early sell out. Guarantee live delivery, full weight young |! | laid 
queens, health certificate. 10% books your order. 3alance 10 days i ' doot 
before shipping. 
Prices on orders booked before Jan. 1, 1947: ' It 
' 2-ib. with young laying queen ... Siscn aoe hon 
‘ 3-lb. with young laying queen ... 5.00 : proc 
Queens _ Teer rae TP CT eR eT ‘ 1.25 ~ awa 
Rt. 2, Box 9 SUNKIST BEE COMPANY Houma, La. phere 
SHEBESSSSSESTSSETETSTTUGTS BBB TT TATE Tae aaa aaa RR a ' ou 
isn’ 
ier 
‘ —_ | | a iii li in c 
! ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS | Now booking orders for 1947 j os 
~ We regret that we do not have any | Leather Colored Italian Queens | pers 
more of our fine Italian Queens, but ‘ 25% books the order : loaf 
we are booking orders for 1947. ' Write for prices | . "f 
B. J. Bordelon Apiaries ' Lynn Williams ' con 
Moreauville, La. j Oroville, Calif. Rt. 3 " due 
SE ED DD) ED) ED |) ED |) ED |) ED |) D1 ) prema eueoenoen = —_—* E 
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forthcoming season. 


Extra Queens, any number 


We solicit large 





Overbey Apiaries, 


| Above photo shows a portion of one of our queen yards of 10,000 nuclei. 


1947 Italian Bees and Young Queens 1947 


By adding 2000 colonies to our outfits in Louisiana, we 
should be able to take care of your additional needs tnis 


On ordcrs booked before Jan. 1, 1947: 


3 lbs. with young laying Italian Queen .... $5.00 
2 lbs. with young laying Italian Queen 





4.00 
1.25 


queen orders. 





Bunkie, Louisiana 
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FROM THE APIARY NOTEBOOK 
(Continued from page 599) 
bought from the salvage department 
for $34.00 each. He bought these 
several years ago and the price is 
undoubtedly higher now, but it 
might pay to check with your near- 
est railway office that handles the 
sale of discarded cars. The box cars 
are elevated just high enough from 
the ground so that a ramp can be 
| laid across to the truck bed from the 

door of the box car. 








It requires skill to produce comb 
honey in the best regions. But in 
producing chunk honey you can cut 
away the uncapped areas and sal- 
vage everything. However, here I 
found that producing chunk honey 
isn’t as simple as in regions of heav- 
ier honey flows. In one yard located 
in a wild buckwheat area the bees 
stored a little surplus in extracting 
combs, but those given shallow su- 





pers of foundation rebelled and 

loated on the job. (Fig. 4.) During 

a fair orange flow some nice cut 

comb supers of honey can be pro- | 

duced. | 
Elsinore, Calif. 
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CARNIOLANS CAUCASIANS 
Queen rearing season for 1946 has come 
to a close. Again we want to thank 
our many customers. Demand for our 
queens are at times beyond our ability 
to supply, but we ‘are planning to do 
better both in quantity and quality for 
1947. 


4 
Albert G. Hann ) 
Glen Gardner, N. J. } 
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GOLDEN WEST! 


Try our western-bred queens and bees, for 
they are the best. The war is over now 
and the Clifton Brothers are back together 
again to give more efficient service and 
better bees and queens than ever before. 


CLIFTON Apiaries 
Oroville, Box 684, Calif 
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Honey Containers 
1 Ib. jars, carton of 24 $0.88 
2 lb. jars, carton of 12 0.51 
5 lb. jars, carton of 6 0.45 
24 cartons of 5 Ib. jars 9.95 


Clifford H. Denny 
483 Moody St., Akron 5, Ohio 
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York’s Package Bees and Queens 
Quality Bred Italians 
for 1947 


Orders are being placed rapidly for the coming season 
which indicate the demand will surpass past seasons. 
Determine your needs and place your order now without 
further delay. We are booking orders subject to new 
revised prices for 1947 which we will announce later. 
No deposit required until prices are established. We will 
be fully prepared to supply highest quality bees which 
are so much in demand by leading honey producers who 
know. Ask any of our customers. 


wa. 


York Bee Company, Jesup, Georgia, U.S. A. 


(The Universal Apiaries) 
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A Thought for Next Year 


With the sugar situation still acute and the demand for honey 
probably greater than it has ever been, we should do everything 
we can do to produce every pound of honey next year. 


Be sure that all colonies you expect to winter have plenty of 
good stores, good clusters of young bees, a good queen, and ade- 
quate protection. 


Then get all hives and equipment ready for next spring, and if 
you have any extra hives, fill them with packages. We expect 
the demand to be greater than ever for packages and queens, but 
we will make every effort to produce every one possible, consis- 
tent with our usual quality. 


Let’s make 1947 a Honey Year; and when you think of package 
bees or queens, remember that’s our specialty. 


En 


THE STOVER APIARIES 


Mayhew, Miss. 


ene 
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SUPER WIRE IMBEDDER 
BEST workable wire imbedder on the market. 
FINGER-TIP heat control. Safe and fool-proof 
to use. It may be used with either 3-ply or 
crimp-wired foundation. $11.50. Wt. 3% Ibs. 


R. P. Easton, 1227 Cornell Ave., ti mae N. Y. 
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WHITE & AMBER EXTRACTED WANTED 

BEESWAX Kebdous - 
Send for shipping — We are always BUYING and PAYING the HIGH- 
EST MARKET PRIC 

OLD COMB AND CAPPINGS 
We use steam hydraulic wax presses that extract 100% of the wax and our 
rendering charges are very nominal. We charge only 2 cents a pound for 
wax rendered when your shipment of old comb weighs 100 pounds or more, 
3 cents a pound on smaller shipments. Send for shipping tags 


WAX WORKED INTO FOUNDATION 
You save BIG money having your wax worked into foundation 
Send for our money-saving prices. , 
Send for Our Money-Saving Catalog 


THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 


Pearl and Walnut Streets, Cincinnati 2, Ohio Telephone MAin 3068 


= Mitte ttt tt ttt ttt tI tI ttt I tri} Donnan ccaascceaasesenaeeen ILL LL Dll lla 


QUEENS...... BESSONET’S...... PACKAGES 


Y Thanks to our many customers for their patronage in 
the past and to those whom we have not been able to 
book for 1947, we again express our sincere regrets. 


f BESSONET BEE COMPANY 
Donaldsonville, La. 
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LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN QUEENS 
MIDDLE TENNESSEE APIARIES 
1 to 25, $1.25; 26 and up, $1.1 ains. 
14 books orders. Balance before shipping. All queens clipped ae by 
air mail at no extra cost. (All Queens after June 15, $1.0 


J. B. TATE & SON 
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1209 No. 4th St., Nashville 7, Tenn. Tel. No. 34509M 
ti ARR a a em ae RNR MR eT a 
’ ITALIANS! QUEENS! CAUCASIANS! 


Daughters of Queens bred for Resistance — Bred to Italian Drones 
All three races bred in separate yards 

2-Ib. package bees with queen, $4.00; 3-lb. package bees with queen, $5.00. 

Extra Queens, $1.25 each. Booking orders for 1947 
OVER 25 YEARS A SHIPPER IN U. S. A. AND CANADA 
Sulfathiazole used in feed at no extra cost to you 

MASTER MIX POLLEN made from Soybean flour, Cottonseed meal, Brew- 

er’s yeast, Skim milk, Natural pollen, Invert sugar, and Sulfathiazole. 10- 
pound pail, $2.50; six pails, $13.50; Send for FREE CIRCULARS 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES, Rt. 2, Box 23, WESLACO, TEXAS 
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_ WE ASK Yyou— 
- Are You Looking Ahead? 


It is not too early to look into the 
= future of a few months and begin to 
lay plans for your 


PACKAGE BEE REQUIREMENTS 
By past averages you know about 





how much loss you will probably have, 
also your mind is practically settled 
regarding the amount of increase ne- 
cessary to continue your production 
program 

With the above in mind you should 
arrange for your supply of PACKAGE=s 


TTL 


POMULATUCNA ULL GANTNNUNNa TNA 


BEES as soon as possible. Many are 
placing their orders now and many = 
others are requesting information re-= 


garding delivery and other 
concerning future orders. 

Our advice is to place your order 
subject to your approval of prices, 
which we are not in position to quote 
at this time. By doing this you are ob- 
ligated in no way, but have the satis- 
faction of knowing your date and num- 
ber of packages that are reserved. 

We offer you Dark Italian PACKAGE 
BEES that Conserve Stores, Winter 
Well, Build Up Rapidly, Handle Eas- 
ily, and Produce Greater Surplus for 
your increased profit. 


“They Produce” 


Rossman & Long 
= Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
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“CARNIOLANS” 
Sorry, cannot accept any 
more orders, 1947 season. 


EPHARDT HONEY FARMS 
Plaucheville, La. 
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We are now booking orders ‘ 
for spring, 1947 

4 Only 20% down, balance 10 days 4 

4 before shipment 

4 2 lb. package with queen, $4.00 ? 

.) 3 Ib. package with queen, 5.00 4 

) 4 Ib. package with queen, 6.00 

, Dixie Bee Farm 
Normand Bros., Prop. ) 

) Hessmer, La. § 

(oe Senile ate 

Protect your future. Buy your 


extra Savings Bonds now. 


THE SULFA TREATMENT 
(Continued from page 607) 
lumber, every effort should be made 
to give such a plan the best possible 
test over a wide territory. These 
tests should be made so far as prac- 
ticable under the supervision of the 

bee inspectors. 

In the October number of the 
American Bee Journal, Milton H. 
Stricker mentions a number of ex- 
periments with sulfathiazole that 
do not seem to be out and out suc- 
cesses, and he draws this conclusion: 
“In all the cases I visited, the api- 
aries, due to improper experiment- 
ing with the sulfa drug, had become 
a menace to neighbor beekeepers, 
when a burning hole would have 
solved the problem and kept the 
neighborhood free of disease. That 
is our inspector’s job and he has 
been doing just this. Why cause 
him more woe and your neighbors 
disease?” 

The first case that Mr. Stricker 
mentions turned out to be a case of 
probable EFB instead of AFB. The 
treated colonies were clean, but of 
course this test, while it does not 
prove that sulfa feeding keeps down 
AFB, proves nothing against sulfa 
feeding. Frequently, the feeding of 
unmedicated sugar syrup enables 
the bees of a colony having EFB to 
get rid of the trouble, especially if 
the colony is requeened. 

In the other cases mentioned, the 
beekeepers feeding the sulfa syrup 
had first transferred the bees on to 
foundation. This, of course, 1S a 
modification of the Dr. Haseman 
plan. Transferring a diseased colony 
in itself is dangerous, and without 
proof to the contrary it might be 
said that the recurrence was due to 
the drifting of bees following the 
transferring. Again, the fact that 
the owner finally burned the bees 
is not proof that the continued feed- 
ing of sulfa-medicated syrup would 
not have been effective against AFB 

Gleanings is not ready to pro- 
claim that the sulfa treatments have 
come to stay. We are again giving 
both sides of the problem.—Ed. 


BETTER BRED QUEENS THREE BAND ITALIANS 


We thank our many customers for their patronage this season. 
We are now booking orders for 1947 


CALVERT APIARIES 


650 


— Calvert, Alabama 
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THE DEATHHEAD MOTH 
(Continued from page 603) 
adopt this viewpoint all the more 
unhesitatingly, since penetration of 
the moth into bee hives can easily be 
prevented by adjusting the hive en- 
trance to a narrower gauge. 

The Bee Department in Bielefeld 
will appreciate any information on 
the occurrence of this interesting in- 
sect. In conclusion, a problem that 
is frequently discussed in bee jour- 
nals, and relating to the Deathhead, 
may be referred to. It is asserted 
that the bees themselves, aware of 
the danger, make the hive entrance 
more narrow by erecting posts and 
walls of propolis to obstruct the en- 
trance of the robber. This concept 
is difficult to reconcile with today’s 
views of the intelligence of bees. 
Barricades of propolis are indeed 
occasionally found at the hive en- 
trance. But are they really intended 
as a defence measure against the 
Deathhead? Observations are much 
desired on this point. 


ue 


LET’S HAVE COFFEE 
(Continued from page 608) 


1 


pound dates, cut fine, 134 cups 
sifted flour, 1% teaspoon, salt, 1 tea- 
spoon soda, 43 cup honey, 1 beaten 
egg, 1 cup grated American cheese, 
and %*4 cup chopped nut meats. 

Pour boiling water over dates; let 
stand 5 minutes. Sift flour with 
salt and soda. Add date mixture, 
egg, honey, cheese, and nut meats: 
mix well. Bake in greased, 1-pound 
loaf pan in moderate oven, 350 de- 
grees F., about 1 hour. 

Honey Banana Nut Bread 

One-fourth cup shortening, 1% cup 
honey, 1 beaten egg, 1 cup bran, 1% 
cups mashed bananas, 11% cups sifted 
flour, 12 teaspoon salt, 2 teaspoons 
baking powder, '™ teaspoon soda, 1 
teaspoon vanilla, and % cup chopped 
nut meats. 

Cream shortening and honey; add 
egg and bran; mix thoroughly. Add 


mashed bananas alternately with 
sifted dry ingredients. Mix thor- 


oughly; add vanilla and nut meats. 
Bake in greased, 1-pound loaf pan 
in moderate oven, 350 degrees F., a- 
bout 1 hour. 

Aurora, Nebraska. 


November, 1946 





JENSEN’S 
“Magnolia State” Strain 
Italian Bees and Queens 








More popular than ever. This 
year we have shipped large num- 
bers of queens to every country 
in the Western Hemisphere where 
beekeeping is carried on at all 
commercially, and to most of the 
European countries seeking re- 
habilitation. 


PLEASE NOTICE! We are not 
soliciting any new business for 
April, 1947. (Booked up.) Old 
customers will have first con- 
sideration in any reasonable a- 
mounts of package bees or queens 
our capacity to supply. 
will be announced later. 











within 
Prices 
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Jensen’s Apiaries | 
Macon, Miss. 


























Leather Italian 
Bees and Queens 


guaranteed to be the most 
tive and gentle stock available 
We will replace any queen that fails to 
live up to our guarantee, or arrives 
dead or in poor condition. 
We will book your order subject to 
your approval when prices are quoted 
Your deposit of 10% not required until 
then. 
Queens for balance of year, 
$1.00 each. 
Booked for April 
The Rich Honey Farms 


Jeanerette, La. 


produc- 











Italian Bees and Queens 


2 Ib. with queen $4.00, 
3 Ib. with queen . .. tae 
4 Ib. with queen ...... 6.00 


inspection and 


Certificate of 
guaranteed. 


safe delivery 


Clover Bee Farms 
Hessmer, La. 














Protect your future. Buy your 
extra Savings Bonds now. 








It 1S never too late - - 


to get the help which is available to 
you in daughter queens of “DR” 
stock. It will be a real help in your 
fight to control American foulbrood. 


The performance of this stock is 
why beekeepers are placing repeat 
orders for larger numbers of queens. 
Satisfaction is what you get with 
the use of this stock. 


This stock has been improved 
each year by scientific selection. No 
other stock can offer the quality of 
parentage, of rearing methods, and 
of apiary testing service. So why 
not buy those queens which will 
give you the greatest value. 


Write for shipping dates 


No change in prices for this season 


Iowa Beekeepers Association 
State House Des Moines 19, Iowa 





Soy Flour and Pollen Traps 
We are distributors of Staley’s Lo-Fat, 
High Protein expeller processed soy flour 


for beekeepers. We offer the finest quality 
in our soy flour and pollen traps. 


KILLION & SONS APIARIES 
Paris, Illinois 





JUST NEWS 

(Continued from page 645) 
Y. Discussions will be held regard- 
ing the proper method for wintering 
the bees and movies will be shown. 
Anyone interested is cordially invit- 
ed to attend. Refreshments will be 
be served and a social hour will fol- 
low.—B. F. Miller, Publicity. 


—" 

The Bronx County Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its next regu- 
lar meeting in the Administration 
Building of the Bronx Zoological 
Park on Sunday, Nov. 10, 1946, at 
2:30 P.M. as the guests of Mr. Bray- 
ton Eddy, who is curator of insects. 
Mr. Eddy has a strong hive of bees 
on display under a glass enclosure. 
If you are afraid of bees, then you 
must come to this meeting where 
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you can put your nose up to the 
glass and make friends with the 
bees who gather their honey in the 
park and store it in an open hive.— 
Sam Roberts, Sec. 

eo 


The Iowa Beekeepers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting at 
Ames, on November 20 and 21. This 
date has been established in order 
that Iowa may participate in a series 
of meetings developed by the Feder- 
ation at which time it will be pos- 
sible to obtain services of national 
speakers. The detailed program will 
be available for distribution by No- 
vember 1.—F. B. Paddock, Exten- 
sion Apiarist. 


eo 
Mr. D. O. Wolfenbarger has been 
transferred from the Delaware 
Agricultural Experimental Station 
to Sub-Tropical Experimental Sta- 
tion, Homestead, Florida, as Asso- 
ciate Entomologist. 


Southern Beekeeper, a new mag- 
azine, is about to make its appear- 
ance. Obviously, there is a place for 
this magazine, especially in the 
South where early bees and queens 
are produced in quantity and ship- 
ped to northern beekeepers. The 
editor is Aldren H. Hale, Jr., Box 
59, Atlanta, Georgia. 

—" 


W. W. Clark, former 4-H Club 
member and a graduate of Pennsyl- 
vania State College, is now filling 
the position of Extension Bee Spe- 
cialist for Pennsylvania. 


—_" 

Modern Beekeeping is the new 
name of the bee journal published 
and edited by Walter T. Kelley, of 
Paducah, K. It was formerly the 
Beekeepers’ Item, edited by E. Guy 
LeStourgeon, San Antonio, Texas. 
A sample copy of Modern Beekeep- 
ing may be obtained by writing to 
Walter T. Kelley, Box 1040, Padu- 
cah, Ky. 


Se 

Scientific Beekeeping, a new 64- 
page illustrated book on beekeeping 
by E. L. Sechrist and D. F. McFar- 
land, made its appearance recently. 
Mr. Sechrist, now at Roscoe, Cali- 
fornia, served for a number of years 
at the Davis, California, bee station 
under supervision of Jas. I. Ham- 
bleton, and has kept bees in South 
Africa, Illinois, California, Ohio, 
Haiti, and Tahiti. Mr. McFarland 
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eer and beekeeper, has worked for 
a number of years on the subject of 
honeybees and thermodynamics. He 
was engaged in research work on 
the atomic bomb. Scientific Bee- 
keeping may be purchased from 
Earthmaster Publications, Roscoe, 
California, for $1.00. 


er 

The American Honey Institute re- 
ceived from the American Trade As- 
sociation, on Oct. 17, 1946, the 
framed Honorable Mention Certifi- 
cate of Award for having rendered 
outstanding service to the beekeep- 
ing industry and the American pub- 
lic. 


—P 

The National Federation will de- 
vote considerable time this coming 
year to the solution of the spray 
poisoning problem. Those who have 
experienced bee losses because of 
poisoning are asked to write to Dr. 
J. E. Eckert, Davis, Calif., Chair- 
man of Beekeepers’ Rights Commit- 
tee. 

F. M. Babcock, Fredonia, N. Y., a 
prominent beekeeper and _ honey 
packer, passed away August 27. His 
son, F. A. Babcock, is carrying on 
the business. 











PACKAGE BEES 
AND QUEENS 


Leather Colored Italians 
Bred for Production 


Prices of Package Bees and Queens 


Lots of 2 lb. 31lb. Ex. Queen 
1 to 24 $4.00 $5.00 $1.25 
25 to 99 3.85 4.80 1.10 

100 or more 3.75 4.70 1.10 


Terms: 25% deposit to book or- 
der, balance ten days before ship- 
ping date. We replace any bees 
that die in transit if it is our fault. 
If it is the carriers’ fault, file 
claim with them. We are now 
shipping. Old customers will be 
given preference. 


The Island Apiary 


Collier City, Fla. 
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Modern Beekeeping 


Walter T. Kelley, Editor 


Modern Beekeeping 


Starting with the August issue we have a new name for our magazine, 
which was formerly called THE BEEKEEPERS ITEM. We like the 
new Name and believe that you will. 
implies mechanism, the sulfa drug, and everything that is new and 
worthwhile that we are bringing to your attention. 

We are making our magazine into the picture magazine of the in- 
We are taking our readers with us on trips to bee meetings 
and are showing them in pictures what we saw. Every month we have 
worthwhile articles on various phases of beekeeping—articles that 
you, as a beekeeper, cannot afford to miss. 


The name is distinctive and it 


Pictured at the left is a bee pin that 
we are offering in connection with our 
magazine. 
pin and is approximately the same size. 
These are sturdy gold plated pins, fitted 
with a special spring tension arrange- 
ment, but no safety catch. 


MODERN BEEKEEPING — 1 year with 
the bee pin, $1.25. 


This is a photograph of the 


Sample copy free. 


Paducah, Ky. 
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We Recommend 


vt, 


Bee Suppries 


For Michigan 


Anticipate your needs for 
NOW and order early. 


1947 


We'll do our best to give you good 
service on items as they are avail- 
able. 

We now have a good stock 
of Honey Containers. 











=. 





We Want Your Beeswax 
Paying 46c for dark; 48¢ for light. 


—See 





From “Soup to Nuts’— 
if we don't have it, we'll try 
and get it for you. 


M. J. BECK CO. 











Sucessor to M. H. Hunt & Son 
510 No. Cedar St. Box 7 
Lansing 1, Michigan 





Outfit For Sale 


We are offering our entire outfit of 
500 colonies and extracting equipment. 
Wish to sell all or part for cash. In- 
spection certificate furnished. 
4 L. S. Griggs & Son_ 
} 711 Avon St., Flint 3, Mich. 


iil 


Complete Commercial 

















BEE WISE - READ 
The Beekeepers’ Magazine 
It’s Up-to-date—It’s Independent 


Send for your free copy and special 
introductory subscription offer today. 


ELMER CARROLL — Publisher 
Rt. 5 Box 181 Lansing, Mich. 


——S 





oer rer we ewe ee, 





$54 





Keep up on markets, practices, 
data, regulations, and plant possibilities 
1 year—$1.50; 3 years—$3.00 U. S. and 


Canada. Foreign postage 25c a year extra. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Hamilton, TIllinois 








Send for free catalog—hundreds more! 


—GOT A HOBBY?— 


Keep up with the latest developmen 
in your field. Here’s a group ro goo 
zines that specialize in a particular sub- 
ject! Send your subscription today! 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1.50 per 
year. 
Beekeepers’ Item, $1. 
American Bee Journal, $1.50. 
DAIRYING 
American Dairy Goat News, m., $1 
Dairy Farmers’ Digest, $1. 
FARMING 
The Country Book, quarterly, $1. 
Farmers’ Digest, m., $1. 
FRUIT 
Better Fruit, m., $1. 
Eestern Fruit Grower, $1. 
LIVESTOCK 
Chester White (Hog) News, m., $1. 
Southeastern Cattleman, $1. 
Pacific Stockman, $1. 
The Sheepman, $1. 
Arizona Stockman, m., $1.50. 
The Polled Hereford, m., $2. 
Coastal Stockman, m., $1. 
HORSES 
The Horse, bi-monthly, breeding, 
schooling, training, horse sports, $5. 
Thoroughbred (Horse) Record, w., $5. 
Rider and Driver, m., horse-sport- 
pleasure, $5. 
Spokesman and Harness World, m., 
(fer harnessmakers) $1. 
PIGEONS 
American Pigeon Journal, 
Squab-fancy, $1.50. 
Pigeon News, fancy only, 
RABBITS 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies), $1. 
American Rabbit Journal, m., $1. 
Inter. Comm. Rabbit Journal, $1. 
American Angora Rabbit Magazine, 
$1. a year. 
Calif. Rabbit Mag., m., $1. 
Calif. Rabbit News, m., $1. 
The Rabbit Raiser, m., $1. 
Amer. Small Stock (Rabbit) Farmer, 


m., 50c. 
OTHER SPECIALTIES 

The Soybean Digest, $2. 

New Agriculture, 

(sugar beets only), $2. 

Small Com. Animals & Fowls, 50c. 

Modern Game Breeding, m., 

pheasants, $3. 

Black Fox Mag., m., fox, mink, $2 

Canary Journal, m., $2. 

Tailwagger, m., (Dogs) $2.50 

Canary World, m., $1.50. 
All magazines are monthlies unless 
otherwise noted; prices are for one full 
year. Satisfaction guaranteed. All or- 
ders are handled promptly and acknow- 
ledged. Rush your subscription today. 
Remit in any way convenient to you 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. G B Plant City, Florida 


$1.50. 


scientific 





Sample copies at single copy prices. 
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a | c HONEY CONTAINERS | 
; ‘ | 
ilities 
. and | N O T | C | | Order early, avoid disappointment 
— | Stocks are complete at present 
L Write for prices for having 
| your wax made up or | TIN CONTAINERS 
| . 5 lb. pails per carton of 50 ... $3.35 
= a outright purchase of 10 Ib. colin per carton of 50... 4.95 
nore! 60 lb. sq. cans per box of 2... 1.00 
| 60 lb. sq. cans in bulk, each ... Pe} 4 
SCHMIDT’S 60 Ib. sq. cans per carton 24... 7.44 
1ents | also 
laga- - Comb honey packages 
_ Economy Foundation ee es se 
| per 
Not excelled for quality Paste....30 oz. can....60c 
| 
strength and work- Label samples mailed on request 
-* manship. 5% discount on all orders over $50.00 
1. Satisfaction Prices subject to O.P.A. ceilings 
Unconditionally Guaranteed 
August Lotz Company 
$1 Oscar H. Schmidt & Sons Manufacturers and Jobbers 
Bee Supplies 
| R. 4 Bay City, Mich. Boyd Wisconsin 
_——s 
, s. Australian Beekeeping News While They Last 
” . The Leading Bee J al of the 
rt- Seutars Weaiegase ie he TANQUARY QUEENS 
m 
“AUST uAS ‘ t{EKEEPER” 
AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER All November 
| vale 85 cents each 
| Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start any 9» cents eac 
time. Inquire for International Money 
$1. Order for 5 shillings (Australian) at your Any Number 
5 Post Office ‘ > 
ine, | eens Tanquary Honey Farms, Inc. 
Writ , to the Editor, P. O. B 20, ; 
West Maitland, New seams Wales, iumeaiie. Lena, South Carolina = 
mer, | y==== jee esewrewrerwror= Townwnonaneacnacsaaeseseee= Sana aaEaSSOae = sacazssssnsassssassssse=aay 
f f 
i. ~ ~ 
iH she WRITE FOR 
oe 
_— “7JR FREE CATALOG \ 
Oc. APRIARIE=E y 
$2 Quality Bee Supplies Factory Prices 
\ Prompt Shipment from Stock 
| \ - Satisfaction Guaranteed 
nless u| H 
oe THE HUBBARD APIARIES 
now- ‘| : 
= y Manufacturers of Bee Supplies : 
: ONSTED, MICHIGAN tl 
orida \ - siasimmecaasaiiniciiamaaaccaiicmaininaieniaaiaian SSS rrr rrr Tr rrr rr rrr rrr he ee 
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